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INTRODUCTION 


The answering of children’s questions is 
indeed a difficult matter, demanding not only a 
large and deep experience, but an intimate know- 
ledge of the working of the little questioners’ 
minds. No subject is entirely outside their range. 
Eagerly they strive to pierce the mysteries of life 
and death, the problems of pain and suffering. 
They want to know “everything ”—everything 
about the world of Nature, everything about God 
and His methods of working. 

Their questionings bring us face to face with 
our own ignorance. Then we realise that we know 
so little. Compared with the wondering, ques- 
tioning child, we must confess that we even think 
so little. And the little which we do know, or 
think we know, we find it hard to put into words 
which are suited to the child’s comprehension. 

The result is that we either confuse the chil- 
dren by our efforts to explain the abstract when 
they are capable only of picturing the concrete; 
or we put them off with answers whose super- 
ficiality would be evident to the children them- 
selves, were they not by nature so trustful. At 
other times we put aside their questions altogether, 
telling them to wait till they are older and more 


capable of understanding, thus, in any case, post- 
II 
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poning, and often permanently restricting, the 
very desire to know which at one time is so strong 
within. them. The untruths and half answers, 
which we too often palm off on the children in 
answer to their questions, can have but one result 
—to sow in them a “harvest of future dis- 
illusionment.” 

What, then, are we to do, more particularly 
with regard to the child’s religious training ? 

The foundations of his religious life are laid 
in the emotions he is capable of feeling in 
response to us long before he is old enough to 
benefit by definite religious teaching. If, then, we 
are really to help him, our own religion must 
needs be real—not a mere creed but a life—for 
teaching in the form of words only is worse than 
useless. Moreover, we must understand the child. 
The spirit of reverence, as essential to his religion 
as to ours, is in the first place “caught,” as it 
were, from us. Are we at all times truly reverent 
in those matters which are connected with the 
beginning of his religious life? 

Gerald had had a grand romp after tea, and 
was full of frolic on his way to bed. Even his 
bath didn’t seem to quieten him, and the spirit of 
mischief was rampant! He was only three, and 
when bedtime came, he would not (or was it— 
could not ?) kneel down quietly and reverently for 
his prayers. Nurse was vexed and punished him. 
Tears were shed, and then—though not before— 
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he knelt to pray. Was it a sin on his part not to 
manage to quieten down immediately prayer time 
came? Was it reverent on nurse’s part to insist in 
that way? When he was younger he had some- 
times refused to say his “grace” at meals, and 
had been removed weeping from the table till 
ready to repeat the bidden words. Had it been 
seemly thus to compel his communion with God? 
—for such is “ grace” as well as prayers. 

Bobbie was growing big enough to go to 
Church with his mother. He was just five, and 
he “wanted badly” to go. For a few Sundays, 
while all was strange and wonderful, he sat very 
still. But the strangeness soon wore off, and then 
he began to grow weary and to fidget. For this 
he was punished by having no cake for tea; and 
his little friend Molly, the same age as himself, 
who had committed the same dire offence, had to 
eat her Sunday tea in the nursery instead of join- 
ing her father and mother downstairs. Did 
punishment touch the heart of the matter ? Would 
it help to develop in them a sense of reverence 
for sacred things? 

Kate was nine years old. One day, with her 
brother’s help, she tried to steal a pot of jam from 
the pantry shelf. Standing on a chair her foot 
slipped, and the jar fell on the floor and broke 
Kate was whipped and sent to bed. She had jam 
for tea, jam for breakfast, jam for dinner—day 
after day, until she hated jam! And every night 
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she was required to read a special chapter out of 
the Bible calculated to impress upon her childish 
mind the terrible things which inevitably befell 
all those who stole! By the end of a week, she 
not only hated jam, and hated the aunt who had 
punished her—she hated the Bible too! 

Do we understand the children? Do we 
realise the part we wish religious feeling to play 
in their lives when we deal with their shortcomings 
in this way? To what extent, and in what way, 
can church-going, Bible-reading, Sundays, and 
the saying of prayers or grace be made a “ sober 
delight” ? Is it reverential that they should be 
done as a duty only, whether felt to be pleasant or 
unpleasant? Can the use of force be justified in 
connection with any part of the child’s religious 
life—if it is to be real? 

It was Christmas Day, and the children were 
all gathered around the table, waiting for dinner. 
Father took up the carving, knife to carve the 
turkey, and the little folk, watching him, were all 
astir with eager expectancy—when, suddenly, he 
thought he would improve the occasion by speaking 
to them for a few minutes about the special event 
which was being celebrated by the turkey that 
day! Solemnly he laid the knife down, and began 
to preach. The children’s faces fell; the turkey 
was getting cold, and they were hungry—but 
father had judged that the purpose of the feast 
ought not to be forgotten in the enjoyment of it 

\ 5 
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—that “religion” must take the first place. So, 
one by one, he questioned the children, until even 
mother began to fidget. But in one little heart 
there was rebellion. When Nan was asked, “Do 
you know Who was born to-day, Nan?” she cried 
out, “I don’t know, daddy, and I don’t care! I 
want my dinner! When are you going to carve 
the turkey?” Father was shocked, and declared 
that Nan should have no dinner until she told 
him. She sat sullenly, refusing to reply, and 
when her father put her outside the room, she only 
kicked the door and screamed out, “I don’t care! 
I don’t care! I hate God! I love the devil! I 
do! Ido! Ido!” Her father had not under- 
stood impulsive, rebellious little Nan, who loved 
the Bible stories well—when she was told them at 
a suitable time.* 

I am convinced that the methods so often 
used in training children in what we feel to be 
“religious duties” are by no means calculated to 
develop in them that feeling of reverence which 
is essential to all religion. Where, in the doing 
of any action, the inner motive is all-important, 
force can be no remedy, and our dealings with 
the child will be effectual only in so far as we 
understand him and he understands us. Somehow 
or other we must learn to put ourselves in the 
child’s place, to see with his eyes and feel with his 


* This story is also given in ‘‘ The Dawn of Character,” 
Chapter XIV., ‘‘ The Child’s Point of View.” 
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feelings; and this is perhaps more necessary in 
connection with the child’s prayers than in any 
other part of his religious life. Do we always take 
his prayers as seriously as we ought? Do we 
realise how closely his expectation of a definite 
answer to prayer is bound up with his childish 
belief in God? Are we always sincere with the 
children as regards prayer? What do we believe 
ourselves? And is that what we teach them? 
Frances was six years old, a happy little soul, 
but for her great longing to have a baby brother 
or sister. Night after night her mother allowed 
her to pray to God to send a little baby, finally 
permitting her to write and post a letter addressed 
to “ God in Heaven,” the child hoping that a letter 
might reach Him though all her prayers had failed. 
And when, after waiting patiently, Frances got 
no answer, and neither letter nor baby came, the 
blow to her faith, child though she was, was so 
great that she ceased altogether from prayer. 
And all the time her mother had known that she 
herself had no desire to have another child; yet 
she had permitted her to pray in this manner! 
Margaret and Joyce, one nine and the other 
seven, had been promised to go the very next day 
with their mother to town. As soon as they woke 
in the morning, full of expectation, they sprang 
out of bed, only to find that it was pouring with 
rain! Heavy-hearted, they were creeping back, 
when a thought struck Joyce. “Margaret,” she 
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whispered, “shall we pray to gentle Jesus and ask 
Him to make it fine?” Quick as thought Mar- 
garet responded, and kneeling down side by side 
in perfect trust, the little ones sent up their peti- 
tion, then once more they cuddled down under the 
bedclothes—but all disappointment had vanished, 
they knew it would be fine! It was fine. But had 
it kept on raining, would their faith have stood 
the test ? 

In spite of difficulties of this kind I believe it 
is sO important to acquire the habit of prayer, that 
what we pray for is of secondary importance—as 
long as we continue to pray. But even so, can we 
help the children to understand when the answer 
they expect fails to come, for unless we succeed in 
this, in their disappointment, they may lose faith? 
How far do we ourselves understand? Have our 
own petitions always been answered in the way we 
expected? Have we carefully considered the 
matter? If not, can we expect to know what to 
say to the children when they are faced with the 
difficulty ? 

The attitude which the child takes in his prayers 
towards God is often bound up more closely 
than we realise with his whole attitude towards life, 
and this, all unconsciously, he has derived from 
us. Is there not a tendency, even on our own part, 
to be “always asking” when we speak to God? 
There is a place for petition in friendship, but 
should it take the first place? Should not love 
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imply beyond all else thanksgiving and service? 
Perhaps we are permitting the children to ask for 
too much from us and allowing them to 
do too httle in—return? If so; are’ “we 
in this way indirectly encouraging them in a 
similar attitude towards God, their Heavenly 
Father? When Mary was six she used to pray, 
“Please help me to be good so that I can have 
more treats,” and Charles was only a year younger 
when he objected that he did not see the use of a 
God if He didn’t just make you good without your 
having yourself to take any trouble about it. But 
children differently trained are capable of taking a 
very different point of view. “TI feel,” said a boy 
of nine, in one of those moments of self-revela- 
tion which are rare even in childhood, “as if God 
was like a nurse or a mother. If you ask Him to 
make you good, you don’t have to just ask Him 
and forget all about it and leave it to Him. You 
have to try your hardest—just as you have to try 
to do any hard job for yourself, and your nurse or 
your mother helps you to finish.”” And Norman 
was only five when he said, “ When you ask God to 
help you to do anything, you have to try yout 
very hardest yourself; then He does the last little 
bit you can’t manage. If He did it all it would 
be spoilings.” 

This inability on our part to enter into the 
child’s point of view also encourages in him a 
chaotic condition of thought in matters of theo- 
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logy, for the mind of the little child is capable 
only of realising concrete conceptions, and abstract 
truths are meaningless to him. 

Frances, when she was five years old, had 
been told by her parents that “in God we live, 
and move, and have our being; ” and then was 
overheard one day explaining to her younger 
brother that “God had a stomach ever so big— 
everything in the whole world was inside it.” 

Joyce was nearly four, when a friend, 
whom she had known somewhat intimately, 
died. Thinking about him one day, she said 
suddenly: “ He is in this room, mother.” Startled, 
her mother contradicted her; whereupon the child 
proceeded to argue. “Yes, he is. You told me 
he is with God, and you told me God is every- 
where, so as he is with God, he must be in this 
room! ”* 

Jean was three years old, and a new “ Nannie” 
had come, as she said, to “keep care of her.” 
Shyly, yet confidingly, she had conducted her 
round the house, showing all her treasures, indoors 
and out. As they passed through the large hall, 
her wee hand gripped her Nannie’s more firmly. 
Pointing to a dark grating in one corner, she whis- 
pered, “ Nannie, Jesus lives inside that dark hole.” 

Her quaint, childish logic was revealed for the 
first time to this new “ Nannie” who had won her 
heart so quickly. She had been told that Jesus 


* © Children’s Sayings,’? by William Canton. 
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was “ever near her,” though she could not see 
Him: this dark grating was the only place in her 
little world into which she could zot see; hence 
behind this dark grating must be Jesus! 

The child’s relentless logic, combined with our 
insufficient teaching, produces indeed many a time 
“an odd patchwork of thought.” For the most 
part, in our ignorance, we strive to plant in the 
child’s mind ideas which he is not yet capable of 
receiving, and the result is confusion and unreality 
rather than any real understanding or any pro- 
gressive expansion of the child’s mind. The fact is 
that direct explanations on religious subjects are 
out of the question. If we wish to give the child 
any clear and adequate conceptions, we must seek 
to answer his questions indirectly through the 
telling of parable and of story, and through the 
religious interpretation of his own experience. In 
this way, and only in this way, can we clothe in a 
concrete—and therefore for the child, in an intel- 
ligible—form, the answer we wish to give. 

“Why can’t I hear God when He speaks, just 
like I hear you, father?” Lewis asked. “It says 
in the Bible that Samuel heard God call, but I’ve 
tried for ever so long’, and I can’t hear anything.” 
He had been sitting quietly, all alone, in a far 
corner of the study. 

Wondering how best to reply, and longing to 
help him, his father looked searchingly and lov- 
ingly at him. The little lad ran swiftly across the 
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room and climbed into his lap, and as he nestled 
down, his father knew the true answer to his 
question. “Why did you come to me, Lewis? I 
never called you,” he said. Lewis crept closer. 
“I knew you wanted me, father; I just knew.” 
And then his father told him that just as he knew 
his earthly father’s thoughts without needing to 
hear his voice, so—when we love Him—we know 
our Heavenly Father’s thoughts, and, in our hearts, 
hear His call; there is no need for words. And 
child though he was, he understood. 

Maurice was only seven when he said: “We 
ask God about things when we pray, but we don’t 
have to ask Him by speaking exactly; we ask 
Him in our hearts, and He tells us by a voice 
inside us, in our hearts. We can hear Him when 
we listen—and all the time He is speaking.” And 
it was a little lad in the Sunday School who 
explained, in the course of a lesson on the com- 
forting presence of the Holy Spirit: “We can’t 
see Jesus, because He is in our hearts.”* 

Neville, when he was about five years old, on 
some particular occasion did not desire to be un- 
selfish. He resisted all efforts made to get him to 
do the unselfish deed, and the matter was, for the 
time being, put aside. He was prone to ask ques- 
tions on “big” subjects on all sorts of unlikely 
occasions; and in the middle of his bath, he sud- 
denly inquired of his mother: “What is God’s 


* “Children’s Sayings,’ by William Canton. 
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Spirit?” He was told that it was God’s Spirit 
inside us that made us do good and loving actions, 
think good and loving thoughts; and not realising 
the possible connection with what had occurred in 
the nursery some little while before his bath time 
the explanation went on: “ It is God’s Spirit inside 
you that makes you act unselfishly when it is 
hard, that makes you tell the truth when you have 
done wrong: God’s Spirit grows strong in you and 
you grow more like God every time you do right.” 
It was a concrete explanation, and he understood. 
“T see,” he answered; and he was quiet awhile. 
Then he said: “I want the good Spirit to grow 
strong in me; Marjorie may have that toy of mine 
I wouldn't let her play with.” 

Our explanation must be such that God is 
made increasingly real to the child, and this can 
only be if the child’s early understanding of the 
Unseen is rooted and grounded in the daily ex- 
-periences of life. 


Why he cannot “see” God is often to the 
child a very real difficulty, and only in terms of a 
parable* are we able to suggest to him an explana- 
tion which is at once satisfying and true. 


* After writing this story for the Sunday School 
Chronicle, it was suggested to me that the fact that the broom 
was itself vzszble detracted from the value of the story as 
suggesting an analogy to the Spirit of God. A fresh story 
was therefore written, in which unseen helpers—fairies, real 
enough to the children, though invisible—took the place of 
the Spirit of the Broom. This second story is told in 
““The Dawn of Religion in the Mind of the Child.” 
(Longmans, 1/6 net). 
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Once upon a time, in a tiny village on the 
borders of the Black Forest, there lived a poor 
widow woman with her six children— Margaret, 
Franz, Peter, Gretchen, Hans and Norval. Mar- 
garet was the eldest—just eight years old—fair- 
haired and blue-eyed, quiet and thoughtful, her 
mother’s chief helper. Then came Franz, a rol- 
licking lad of seven; and mischief-loving Peter, 
fat and sturdy, just turned five. Gretchen was 
only three—fair-haired and blue-eyed like Mar- 
garet; but Margaret’s curls were coaxed into two 
long plaits which hung demurely on either 
shoulder, and Gretchen’s short, crisp curls framed 
her glad little face in a laughing cloud of glory. 
Norval and Hans, the twin babies, followed Gret- 
chen. They were only eighteen months old, and 
their father had died soon after they were born; 
but, for all that, they had brought joy with them. 
No one knew one from the other. Both had brown 
eyes and fair curls, rosy cheeks, and a laugh like 
the ripple of running water which made you glad 
to hear. 


With so many mouths to feed, it was often a 
hard struggle for the poor widow to make both 
ends meet, though in many ways the neighbours 
were kind and helpful; and Margaret, though not 
yet seven, had to take her mother’s place in the 
home while she earned a little money, working in 
the village. But, even so, pennies were sometimes 
scarce; and, with all their care, often they had 
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neither enough to eat nor sufficient clothing for 
the wintry weather. 

Naturally everything in the house had to be 
made to last as long as possible; yet the broom 
was undoubtedly wearing out. 

Well used had that broom been day after day, 
for both Margaret and her mother liked to keep 
their little cottage neat and tidy; yet there was no 
doubt that another broom would be needed before 
very long. So, bit by bit, with great care, the 
pennies were saved and put by; and one day, 
when Franz counted up the money in the old 
stocking, he found that there was actually enough! 
It was a great day. Off they all trudged—mother 
with Norval, Margaret with Hans, Franz and Peter, 
and wee, toddling Gretchen—off to the market 
town. 

The kindly shopman, himself a father, smiled 
at the little group as they all trooped in. 

“A broom, little mother, ah! yes, I have the 
very broom! It has been waiting for you,” and 
without delay, he fetched a strong, new broom 
from the little room behind the shop. “It’s a 
wonderful broom, little mother,” they heard him 
say. “Leave it in the kitchen at night when you 
go to bed, close the door, and—in the morning, 
see! .:.... Uhis broom is ‘lent to such sas=you; 
little mother,” and he smiled at the children clus- 
tering eagerly around her. “You can take back 
your pennies. You'll have some other use for 
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them. When that sober little Madchen of yours 
is older, bring back the broom for someone else— 
that’s all.” 

A magic broom! A magic broom in their 
little cottage! It was indeed a glad family that 
wended its way home that night. 

And every night, grateful little Margaret put 
fresh flowers on the kitchen table—wild flowers 
gathered in the heart of the forest. Every night 
when they went to bed, the kitchen door was softly 
and reverently closed. And, in the night the fire 
was laid! the breakfast was put ready! the dust 
disappeared from floor and furniture! Yet, in 
the morning, the broom was always standing in 
the corner just where they had left it over night! 

Year by year the busy mother grew older and 
frailer; year by year the children grew bigger and 
stronger and more helpful—and all the time the 
spirit of the broom did its work, and somehow 
shed a gladness over all. 

None of them ever saw, or tried to see, who 
did the work; but their hearts went out in grati- 
tude to the unseen friend—this spirit of the 
broom—to whom they owed so much. 


“What is it to be a child?” asks Francis 
Thompson. “It is to be something very different 
from the man of to-day. It is to have a spirit 
yet streaming from the waters of baptism. It is to 
believe in love, to believe in loveliness, to believe 
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in belief; it is to be so little that the elves can 
reach to whisper in your ear; it is to turn pump- 
kins into coaches, mice into horses, lowness into 
loftiness, and nothing into everything, for each 
child has its fairy-godmother in its soul.” 

And when the children ask “ Why can’t I see 
God?” the answer given long agio to Moses can 
be given to them still—“ Though thou canst not 
see My face....I will make My goodness pass 
before thee.” 

“Seeing God ”—we grown folk know—is not 
looking upon a Person, but an intense and thrilling 
consciousness that God is manifest wherever in 
life we see the beautiful and the good. And to 
this thought, the children, “pure in heart,” in- 
stinctively respond. 

Granted that the children have “caught” 
from us the spirit of love and reverence, they will 
readily understand, unless we all unknowingly con- 
fuse them by our efforts at direct explanation, by 
careless and insufficient answers ; or even—and this 
is by no means uncommon—by the superficiality 
of many of our own conceptions—a superficiality 
so marked as to make them at times devoid of 
truth. 

Do we grown folk sufficiently realise our own 
need for special preparation before we venture to 
teach religion to our children, or even to answer 
their questions? We mothers are many a time al- 
most wholly absorbed in the physical needs of our 
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children, and can spare but little time for a close 
study of their moral or religious difficulties. 
Teachers are often busy planning out their lessons 
in accordance with the scheme laid down, busy 
about “ method” in their schools; and, all uncon- 
sciously, many of them seem to lose sight of the 
individual child as a developing human being, 
reasoning and questioning, or who would be 
reasoning and questioning, if he were afforded 
sufficient opportunity. 

Are we sufficiently alive to the need of self- 
criticism in our dealings with the children? Do 
we sufficiently realise, for instance, how desirable 
it is that they should ask questions? Do our older 
children question enough? Or do they receive 
the information we give them too readily, too un- 
critically? Do we perhaps teach them so dogma- 
tically that we leave but little room for question- 
ing? Children ought to question about every- 
thing—a living interest in any subject, whether it 
be the working of an aeroplane or religious teach- 
ing, necessitates questions. The curiosity which 
expresses itself in questions as soon as a child can 
speak is a fundamental instinct in the child’s nature 
impelling him all unconsciously to prepare for a 
larger life, a life of freedom. Even the tiny in- 
fant, interested in the world around him, begins, 
in his indirect baby way, to question before he is 
five months old, contented no longer with being 
a mere passive spectator of life, but stretching out 
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his hands to grasp, to pull—in the unconscious 
effort to find out more about that wonderful world 
in which he lives! And as soon as that baby has 
learnt to speak, he begins to question in words. 
“Why?” and “What-for?” at a certain stage of 
his development are hardly off his lips, for he 
“wants to know ” about everything. Further and 
more elaborate questions follow quickly on the 
heels of the reasoning impulse which develops 
later. They express a demand for mental food. 
They are the outcome of intellectual craving. 

As soon as the children begin to be interested 
in any particular person or subject, they of neces- 
sity begin to ponder and to question in their desire 
to know more, and, as parents and as teachers, it 
is Our part so to teach that we encourage question- 
ing. For a child’s questions not only reveal his 
interests, they show the general drift of his mind. 
They are straws showing the direction in which 
the stream of his thought is flowing—and they are 
an unconscious expression, not only of the child 
himself, but of the grown folk with whom he has 
been brought into contact, and under whose in- 
fluence his ideas have been gradually formed. 


CHAPTER 
JHE CHILDS THOUGHT OF GOD. 


thoughtful little mite of four and a half 
years. “I thought He was a little boy.” 
After hearing about the baby Jesus, the same 
child asked: “ Mother, now tell me about baby 
God.” 
Another little one asked: “‘ Who made God, 
teacher?” a question by no means uncommon. 
While a little boy, not yet out of the Infant 
School, said: “You only say prayers to an old 
man, and I am not going to.” The teacher adds 
that this lad was in some ways unique, looked 
foreign, and seldom smiled like other children. 


ale God a man, mother?” questioned a 


But, after all, was this little lad’s remark, 
though expressed in a form which was unique, 
unique with regard to the difficulty which lay be- 
hind it? It is by no means uncommon for a child 
to have a conception of God so lacking in 
majesty that his prayers gradually become a 
meaningless formality, which are rejected by him 
altogether as a mere superstition as soon as he 
grows old enough to think for himself. I 
have been told more than once of children 

ay 
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who, for some strange reason, have actually pic- 
tured God as “a small pink person ” in the sky. 
This crude childish conception had been so deeply 
rooted in the mind of one little one, that when, in 
middle life, she lay.dying, and past thoughts 
welled up within her from the depths of her 
consciousness, she distinctly “saw ” God imaged 
in this wise. Another child whom I knew told 
her mother that she always pictured God, when 
she prayed to Him at night, as “a pierrot with 
white cap and coat, with black bobs down the 
front.” “T don’t know why I see Him like that, 
Mother,” she said, “is it very wicked of me? ” 
And not infrequently God is so visaged that the 
child can ask in all seriousness, “Is there a Mrs. 
God?” 

How are we to deal with these difficulties ? 
Must not questions and conceptions such as these 
mean that the knowledge of his Heavenly Father 
which, after all, the child has gained in the long 
run from the teaching of the grown folk around 
him, has somehow failed to give him that sense 
of majesty and awe, that feeling of reverence, 
which should be associated, even in the mind of 
the tiny child, with things Divine? 

The small child’s imagination is keen, his 
reasoning powers are but little developed. Inevit- 
ably he projects his own feelings, his own experi- 
ences, into what he sees around him. For the 
most part the whole world is peopled for him with 
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gnomes and sprites, with elves and fairies; and 
God is in His dwelling-place above the clouds. But 
it is our part so to teach him that this manlike 
God is clothed with a glorious majesty. It is our 
part so to teach him that something of the sense 
of mystery bound up with God’s love, with His in- 
finitude, with His eternity, may be his, even in 
childhood. For us, God is the great Central 
Spirit of Love from Whom the love of all fathers 
and all mothers comes. For us, God is Infinite 
All-Being, unthinkable yet not unknowable, the 
Father and Mother Soul of the universe. Some- 
how, for the child, too, God must infinitely tran- 
scend man. And when we name Him to the chil- 
dren as “Our Father,” we need at the same time 
to help them to understand that all our names for 
Him can be, at best, but symbols of a great Reality, 
which is beyond all naming—at best only a scale 
by which we seek to understand and to measure 
what is Infinite. Wecannot tell them what God is; 
but we can tell them what He ts like. God is like 
a father, like a mother, like a loving friend (and 
to some of the little ones in our poorer Sunday 
Schools, this is the only symbol which could appeal 
to them). But when we tell them this, we must 
tell them at the same time that God is infinitely 
greater than all. 
In an article by Professor Adams on “ The 
Jse of Illustrations in the Sunday School,” pub- 
lished in The Sunday School Chronicle, he drew 
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special attention to the care which we need to 
exercise when teaching the little ones about God 
through the medium of Bible stories. “You know 
the story in the Bible,” he says, “of the impor- 
tunate man who knocks at the door till the house- 
holder gives in. Often that is given, and reference 
is made to God. Now that is very bad, for 
whether you will or no, the children do think of 
God in connection with being in bed, and being 
comfortable. We need to be on our guard against 
that sort of thing.” We must not “reduce God ” 
through our representations “ to the common level.” 
He is greater than all—it is upon this point that 
again and again we should lay stress. Point to 
the snowdrops, watch the growth of an acorn— 
use as an illustration whatever wonder of Nature 
may come easiest to hand—then ask the little ones, 
could any father, or mother, or friend, however 
powerful, however clever, put an oak tree within the 
acorn, a snowdrop within the bulb? and could any 
father, or mother, or friend give life to that which 
has no liffe? 

One night at bedtime, when Kathleen was six, 
she was talking with her mother. Her religious 
conceptions were still hazy, the thought of God 
and of Jesus were confused in her little mind, and 
life in the spirit world was unreal to this child, 
full of radiant health. “Why do we pray?” she 
questioned, “when God is dead? He died a long 
time ago.” “Darling,” her mother answered, 
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“how can God be dead, when such a little while 
ago He sent us baby?” For the moment, Kath- 
leen was nonplussed, for she knew that babies 
came from God. “Well,” she argued, “if He is 
living, He isn’t as strong as the king, is He?” 
“THe is stronger than the king, stronger than all 
of us,” her mother replied. “Stronger than all of 
us?” the child marvelled. Then a sudden thought 
struck her—“ Could God make that wardrobe? ” 
The making of the wardrobe was even more won- 
derful to Kathleen than the sending of the babies, 
for the method of that making was more within 
her ken. Her mother paused for a moment: then, 
very quietly, she said: “The carpenter couldn’t 
make the wardrobe, Kathleen, unless God made 
the trees grow, unless He gave the woodman the 
power to cut them down, and the men who made 
the tools the power to make them, and the car- 
penter the power to use those tools. We could none 
of us do anything unless God gave us the power.” 
For a moment the child was very still, then, quietly 
and reverently, she lifted up her hand, and slowly 
moving one rosy finger to and fro, in a low voice 
she murmured, “And I could not move my little 
finger without God!” For a moment she lay 
there gazing at her finger, invested for the first 
time with a wonderful significance for her. Then, 
turning, “I would like to say my prayers,” she 
said. With bowed head and folded hands she 
knelt, and voiced what was her first real prayer 
c 
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to God. “Please, God, thank you for giving me 
the gower to do things; thank you for giving me 
the power to walk about; thank you for giving me 
the power to love; thank you for giving mother 
the power to love me.” 

The consciousness of the majesty of God was 
finally brought home to Kathleen by the thought 
that none of us could do anything unless God gave 
us the power—and before a Power greater than 
any she had known, of her own accord, even the 
ultra-independent Kathleen bowed in reverence. 
The thought had sunk deeply into her child-mind. 
Night after night, for a long while after, she asked 
to pray herself; and the burden of her prayer al- 
ways was “ Thank you for the power ”—once even 
remembering to thank God for the power “to do 
what mother had told her not to when mother 
wasn’t there to see! ” 

To deepen the child’s sense of wonder and 
awe by bringing him face to face with that in 
Nature which he knows to be absolutely beyond 
the power of any man—this, then, is the first thing 
we need to do. We need deliberately to cultivate 
a sense of wonder—not only in the child, but in 
ourselves—for children and grown folk alike draw 
nearer to the Great Beyond when they wonder, 
and the material world around is seen to be the 
Temple of the Most High. 

But the little lad in the London Sunday School 
who refused to pray to “an old man ” not only had 
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if 


a limited conception of God as “a man,” but, in 
consequence of this limited conception, he had 
refused to pray. Other children have done so be- 
fore him. Kathleen had been nearly six before 
she first truly prayed. She was a sturdy little 
person, needing no one to “keep care of her,” 
and not morally sensitive. The realisation of an 
unseen and loving Father aroused in her no in- 
stinctive response, and the thought of “God’s 
voice within ” did not appeal to her in the least! 
She would not, she declared, “be a copy cat of 
anything,” not even of “a still, small voice! ” 
Norman, too, was just such another unemo- 
tional little person as Kathleen, but he had been 
taught from his earliest years to say his prayers 
regularly at his mother’s knee. Mechanically, 
night after night, year after year, he had used the 
same form of words, ending up with the verse of a 
hymn, which the child repeated like some magic 
incantation—“ Pity mice and plicity, Teach me, 
Lord, to come to Thee!” Then suddenly, on 
his eighth birthday, he had realised that these 
prayers of his meant nothing to him; and in spite 
of the distress of his parents, in spite of all their 
coaxing and arguing, he refused to say them any 
more! A week or so after he had ceased to pray, 
one day, when he was unusually good, his mother 
whispered to him: “Norman, I think you must 
have been asking God to help you, you have been 
so good to-day: haven’t you, dear?” Poor anxious 
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soul! Huis prompt reply only made matters worse 
for her: “Oh no, Mother,” he said, “I’ve done it 
every bit myself.” Even though his mother, she 
could not understand a nature so different from 
her own. The child’s attitude—independent, un- 
imaginative, unemotional—was altogether foreign 
to her: and as she continued once again to urge 
the duty, and the necessity, of prayer, so, he, 
once again, as strenuously resisted. For the habit 
of meaningless prayer had for a time robbed him 
of all capacity for prayer: and to children such as 
these, mere form is abhorrent. 

And this little Londoner, “not yet out of the 
Infant School,” like Kathleen and Norman, was 
almost aggressively honest, and would not pray 
merely because he was told he ought to do so. Like 
these two, he was perhaps unduly wishful to fend 
for himself, dependent on no man; and prayer 
somehow made him conscious of his dependence. 
In his whole attitude to prayer he was mistaken— 
but that, again, was due, it is more than likely, to 
some false note struck in his very early teaching, 
possibly before he came to Sunday School at all. 
I am sure that the hardest part of Sunday School 
teaching must be, not the giving of right, as much 
as the supplanting of previously-given wrong im- 
pressions. Can we make such a child understand 
that prayer is not necessarily “asking ”’—not even 
asking to be made good, if “asking ” isn’t in one’s 
line? Prayer is “communion” with an Unseen 
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Father ; “‘ conversation with Him ”—I use the word 
advisedly, in all reverence. All of us, whether big 
or little, even here profit by “conversation” with 
those whom we feel to be our superiors; and even 
an independent lad like this one will know some 
friends whom he loves to talk to, who make him 
want to be good when he is in their presence. 
Will he not then be able to understand that when 
we come into the presence of the All-good, the 
All-loving, as we do in prayer, we cannot help 
growing better and more loving ourselves? 

A truer conception of prayer, a larger con- 
ception of God, is that which, first cultivating in 
ourselves, we want afterwards to give to the chil- 
dren. We can, I believe, only give it, with God’s 
help, through our interpretation of Nature and of 
life. 

To come back, then, to this particular diffh- 
culty. How ought we to deal with the little lad 
who announced in the Sunday School class that 
God was only a man, and to a man he was not 
going to pray? 

In the first place, we would wait till the others 
had gone before talking to him, for only in that 
way could we hope to discover what lay behind 
his daring statement. Then, our attitude towards 
him would naturally be sympathetic ; to feel vexed 
or shocked at his seeming irreverence would be 
wrong on our part, for he is as yet hardly old 
enough to be irreverent consciously, for irreverence 
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is the attitude of one who has once been reverent 
and has put aside his reverence. Alone with him, 
we could draw his attention to certain of the won- 
ders or beauties of Nature which we knew to be 
within range of his experience. Could a man do 
so and so? we could ask, and in this way gradually 
lead him on to see that 2s reason told him that 
God must be more than a man. 

Then, knowing that children learn best 
through their own self-activity, we might, the 
following Sunday, bring him some seeds and a 
little pot of earth in which he himself could plant 
them. In the growth of the seeds, he would come 
first hand into touch with the wonder of God’s 
workings. We could suggest further that he should 
bring the little pot each Sunday to show to the 
other children, that they, too, with him, could watch 
the progress of growth—for one and all could learn 
afresh from the wondrous revelation. Then, with- 
out making him in any way aware of it, we could 
bear him specially in mind as we gave our lessons, 
in order that, through the Bible stories, through 
our interpretation of Life and of Nature, a know- 
ledge of God might gradually be born within him. 

If “he never smiles like the other children,” 
perhaps he lacks love in his life; and Love is God. 

If possible, then, we should get to know him 
outside the Sunday School, see him in his own 
home, ask him to tea—best of all, take him a 
country walk to help collect “specimens.” Then 
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he will also learn, through us, that to have inter- 
course with (to commune with) an earthly teacher 
who loves him makes him happy, makes him want 
to be a better boy; and he will be ready soon to 
understand that to have intercourse with (to com- 
mune with) a Heavenly Teacher, who is All-Love, 
makes him better too. Through the human he 
will come into contact with the Divine. 
“Flower from root, 

And spiritual from natural, grade by grade, 

In all our life.” 

But all forcing is harmful, and, after all, there 
is no need for worry or for hurry. It lies in our 
power gradually to bring him to a knowledge of, 
and awaken in him a love for God; for within 
every child, in a greater or less degree, there is 
a natural response to spiritual influences. And 
when he knows and loves, he will be ready himself 
to pray. 


“Tam not a Sunday School teacher, but a day 
school teacher in an Infant School,” writes a 
correspondent, “and frequently, in the Scripture 
lesson and the Nature talk, I am asked the ques- 
tion, ‘ Who made God?’ I tried to explain to one 
little girl how that God always had been, that He 
lived before the earth was made, and so on. My 
answer did not satisfy her. ‘My mother can’t tell, 
she said, ‘and now when I’ve asked you, you 
can’t.” 
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But can we not “tell”? Is there no way in 
which we can suggest to the child a sufficient 
answer to her question? Can we not lead her, by 
a progressive analysis of her own concrete experi- 
ence, gradually to discover for herself the difference 
between God WHO IS, and all else which 1s 
“made ”—and will she not, then, begin to under- 
stand ? 

“What sort of things can you make yourself, 
dear? ” we can ask—and when we have heard of 
the doll’s clothes, and the paper mats, and the 
various little gifts prepared with pride and joy, 
we can lead her on to tell of the wonderful things 
which other people make—her mother in the home, 
her father in the workshop, the people in the fac- 
tories. And then we can ask—“ But how are all 
these things made? Mother makes your dresses, 
but must she not first have cloth? And the cloth 
comes from the warehouse; and the warehouses 
get it in huge bales from the woollen factory ; and 
the wool is got from the sheep—and men cannot 
‘make’ sheep.” In this way, first taking one in- 
stance and then another, step by step, we are able 
to lead the child to see for herself that it is always 
the same: that when we—men, women and little 
children—say that we have “made” anything, all 
we have really done is to “ change ” something else. 
We hew down living trees and saw the wood into 
planks, and these are “changed ” into boxes and 
forms, into doors and window frames. We tend 
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and shear living sheep, and the wool is “ changed ” 
into cloth, and the cloth into clothes to wear, and 
curtains to keep out the cold in winter. Leading 
her on in this way, clearer and clearer gradually 
grows the thought in the child’s mind, that every 
process of “making” into which we can enter, 
traced back to its beginning, brings us face to 
face with something in Nature which we cannot 
make—face to face with Life and Growth. 

And then, once more, we can lead her back 
in thought to her own home, where everyone is 
busily “making” things for other people. Way 
does the child make presents for her friends, and 
clothes for her doll? Why does her mother make 
her clothes, and why is her father always “ mak- 
ing” in the workshop? Is it not because of the 
love in all their hearts? And can we “make” 
this love? Or is that, too, something “ given,” 
just as Life was given? 

The child knows; and out of her own ex- 
perience, she will have found a concrete answer to 
her own question. Life and Love never can be 
“made”; they just ARE. God is the source of 
all Life; God is the Central Spirit of Love from 
Whom comes all our own power of loving; there- 
fore He just IS. He was not “made.” 


What would God do if the sky fell down? 
was a question asked in the Sunday School by a 
little lad of five years old. 
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A direct or definite statement to the effect that 
the sky is not, as the child supposes, at the same 
time the ceiling of the earth and the floor of 
heaven—given by itself—would only undermine all 
his childish theories-of God and Heaven; and, as 
the result of our explanations, “the last state ” 
of that little lad would be worse, maybe, than 
“the first.” 

Yet to pass his question over in the fear lest— 
in religious matters—we should further confuse 
him, is only to postpone the difficulty—and the 
longer he entertains false conceptions of this kind, 
the greater the shock when the time comes for 
him to discover that they are not true. Frequently 
I have been told by those who had thus visioned 
Heaven for the first eleven or twelve years of 
their life, that the shock in adolescence, when they 
first knew differently, was almost greater than their 
childish faith was able to withstand. 

What, then, must we do? We must tell the 
child the truth; but, in the telling, strive to dwell 
upon the constructive rather than the destructive 
side of our reply—that is to say, we must lay stress 
upon the fact of the wondrous majesty of a God 
who could create so vast a universe, rather than 
upon the ficézon of a material roof in the sky above. 
In this way, while indirectly we are able to correct 
his error, directly we should help to convey to 
him a deeper knowledge of God. The truth is so 
wonderful, so much more wonderful than his own 
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limited conceptions, that as the truth gradually 
dawns upon him, God should stand ever more 
fully revealed. 

This, then, should be our aim; but we grown 
folk need ourselves to “wonder” more ere we 
begin to tell; lest, in the telling, we disrobe the 
facts of the garments woven by God’s glory in 
which, for the child as for us, they ought to be 
clothed. 


It is more difficult to write a definite answer 
to such a question as this when the child is absent 
than it is to speak one to the child when he is 
present, because, as we all know, the child’s spiri- 
tual response helps to awaken within us thoughts 
which, before, we hardly knew to be ours. But 
I think that it is somewhat along these lines that 
I should seek to reply. 

I should ask him first if he had ever seen the 
sea. If not, I should postpone answering his 
question until the following week, and would then 
first show him coloured pictures of the sea. Then, 
leading him on to tell me of its wonderful colouring, 
and asking him to pour out a little water in a 
tumbler, I should tell him the strange fact that, 
although a handful of sea water in one’s hand is 
colourless, like the water in the glass, with the deep 
sea it is quite different. The sea gains its colour 
from its depth. That is the first point one would 
want him to realise, and the actual pouring out of 
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the water helps to rivet his attention, and impress 
the fact upon his little mind. 

Then, next, letting him stretch up his arm 
to see if he could touch the ceiling as he 
stood, and then telling him to climb on to his chair 
to see if he could manage to touch it then, I should 
further draw his attention to the fact that, although 
he could not reach the ceiling, he was nearer to it 
when he climbed ; and that he could actually touch 
it if he had a ladder long enough, or was able to 
climb to the top. 

Yet—and this will be the wonderful fact to 
him—if he climbed to the top of the highest hill, 
he would be no nearer to the blue ceiling of the 
sky! Why? Because the sky wasn’t a “ceiling ” 
at all! Away and away, farther than one could 
fly if one had wings, farther than one could even 
think of flying, stretched the invisible air! Only, 
just as the depth of the sea gave colour to the 
colourless water, so the deep, deep air made the 
blueness of the sky! The stars, so far off that they 
looked like tiny specks of light, were really big 
“worlds,” like this “world ” of ours! The sun 
itself was a huge “world ” of fire! 

Then, after a few moments, slowly and 
quietly, without much detailed explanation, I 
would read to the boy part of the 1o4th Psalm. 

“Bless the Lord, O my soul, O Lord my God, 
Thou art very great ; Thou art clothed with honour 
and majesty. 
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“Who coverest Thyself with light as with a 
garment: who stretchest out the heavens like a 
curtain : 

“Who layeth the beams of His chambers in 
the waters: who maketh the clouds His chariot: 
who walketh upon the wings of the wind: 

“Who maketh His angels spirits; His minis- 
ters a flaming fire: 

“Who laid the foundations of the earth, that 
it should not be removed for ever..... 

“O Lord, how manifold are Thy works! in 
wisdom hast Thou made them all: the earth is full 
of Thy riches.” 


“A child firmly believes that God answers 
all prayers,” writes a teacher, “ and in this spirit he 
prays for something he has heard his mother say 
she wants badly. It does not come, and the 
child’s faith is somewhat shattered ; how can he be 
made to understand?” 

“This simple fact of demanding something 
which is genuinely wanted, and not getting it, has 
.... been the undoing of many millions of small 
suppliants,” writes the author of “The Twentieth 
Century Child.” Then, if this be so, and there 
is no doubt that the problem arises constantly in 
our intercourse with the children, the question is 
one which demands our most urgent and close 
attention, in order that we may find some way by 
which we can help them to understand. 
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Ronald had prayed night after night for a toy 
yacht—a yacht which never came. He was four 
‘years old, “too young,” he guessed, “to be reli- 
gious.” That was his conclusion, and none of the 
explanations offered to him by his mother were 
sufficiently satisfying to re-establish in him the 
habit of prayer.* 

“Tf God can do everything,” questioned three- 
year-old Max, “can He make these blackberries 
ripe, and ready for us to eat, right now?” It was 
early summer, and the blackberries were still green. 
What is one to answer? How far could he have 
understood an Omnipotence, that yet worked 
‘within and behind an order of Nature, which, in 
our effort to explain, we call “law”? What if 
Max had added: “Shall I pray for the black- 
berries to be ripe now?” How far ought we to 
seek to direct a child’s askings in prayer lest he 
should so pray—those askings which are but the 
natural outcome of his simple trust in an all-loving 
and withal an all-powerful Father? 

The question is a difficult one; and it would 
be a gain to many if those parents and teachers 
who read this could offer any suggestions as to the 
best method of dealing with it. The welding into 
one harmonious conception of a belief, on the one 
hand, in God’s Omnipotence, and, on the other, 
in the gradual working out of His laws in the 
matter of cause and effect, is not easy even for us 


* “The Twentieth Century Child,’? by E. H. Cooper. 
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grown folk; and, in the end, our conclusion rests 
upon faith and inner experience rather than upon 
any reasoned argument. Gradually, as the outcome 
of that experience, we come to believe that we 
know certain things with regard to prayer—though 
we also know that, to another who thought differ- 
ently to ourselves, we could not grove that know- 
ledge of ours to be correct. For, in all probability, 
that knowledge has rested upon, and grown out of, 
that very habit of prayer which it afterwards jus- 
tifies. We do not pray because we first believe in 
God; we believe in God because we pray. It is 
as the result of prayer, in which the soul takes up 
a certain attitude towards God, that we come, bit 
by bit, to know more about Him. 

And this I believe to be as true for the child 
as it is for us grown folk. By analogy, out of 
the contents of his own experience, we may be able 
to suggest to him a way out of his difficulties, but 
we can do no more than suggest; we cannot 
adequately explain. The real answer can only be 
revealed to him very gradually as life goes on— 
as, taking up a certain attitude towards life, one 
by one he learns its lessons—as, taking up a cer- 
tain attitude towards the Father, day by day He 
is ever increasingly revealed. “Now we know in 
part only; but then we shall know, even as we are 
known.” 

I have said that by analogy we may suggest 
an answer, for are not we, parents and teachers, 
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viewed from the standpoint of the child, to all in- 
tents and purposes, omnipotent? How easily—or 
so it must seem to the child—we can put our hands 
into our pockets and satisfy his every chance desire 
—if only we will! How easily we can alter the 
laws of the child’s universe—postponing bedtimes, 
altering lesson times, regulating food, clothing, 
goings-out and comings-in, in accordance with what 
he himself desires—if only we will! And yet the 
child knows that we do not do this. We have the 
power, but we do not always use that power. And 
why? Because to give him what he wanted all 
the time would be, for him, what he soon learns to 
call “spoilings,” and, in the end, would not really 
add to his happiness! Because he knows that it 
would be a poor thing for him if we robbed him 
of all need for forethought, for endurance, for 
perseverance, by allowing him to get when he only 
asks for things, instead of working for them. 
Many a time when he is quite little he is sorely 
puzzled, and often even angry, at what seems like 
indifference towards his happiness on our part; 
but if we train him wisely, not for long. Simple 
truths such as these begin to dawn upon him very 
early in life, and as he grows older, he comes to 
see them with ever-increasing clearness. In his 
home life and in his life at school, it is a patent 
fact that we, who are in his sight practically 
omnipotent; we, by whom he knows he is loved; 
even we—just because we love him so much, 
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often refuse to satisfy his most urgent desires ! 
Slowly, then, as the result of experience, the 
child comes to understand, and so to take up a 
rightful attitude towards the father or the: teacher 
who love him even when they deny him; and all 
unconsciously, at the same time, he gradually takes 
up a rightful attitude to his Heavenly Father— 
his Heavenly Teacher. For now ke is able to 
understand how Love and Power can work to- 
gether, each inhibiting the other for good. And 
this knowledge will limit, though it will not forbid, 
his tendency to “ask for” things. Slowly he has 
become conscious of the difference his love for us 
makes in his attitude towards us, understanding 
that even his owz love, at times, necessarily puts a 
curb upon the expression to us of his personal 
desires: and the same thing which happens in his 
relationship to us happens in his relationship to 
God. Gradually his “askings ” in prayer begin to 
take on a different form. His prayer becomes the 
expression of his “Yes, Father,” rather than of a 
constant “ Please, Father”’—that is, he begins to 
express acquiescence in God’s will rather than a 
desire to change it in accordance with his own 
desires. He'even wants now to give in return for 
all that has been given to him, rather than still to 
ask for more, and the endurance of love and trust 
become no longer dependent on the actual granting 
of his desires. “ Please, God,” prayed seven-year- 
old Donald, “thank you for this lovely day, and for 
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all the happy days I’ve had before it. I thank you, 
dear Father. There’s only one way that everybody, 
rich and poor, can thank you, and that is by being 
kind and good. We can all give you this present 
of being good, and so make your life happy because 
you make our lives happy.” 

Just as the child, who loves and trusts us, tells 
us at night, when he cuddles down in our lap, of 
the happy day that has passed, of the fun he is 
looking forward to on the morrow—tells us, too, 
spontaneously enough, of his childish troubles, of 
his childish needs, and yet is not ever “asking” us 
for more—so with the child who loves and trusts in 
God. His prayers are his “conversation ” night 
and morning; his intercourse with his Heavenly 
Father, with Infinite Love, Infinite Holiness, and 
Infinite Power too; and, in his prayers, he should 
’ be unwilling, even were it possible, to “trade,” as 
it were, on his knowledge of God’s Omnipotence. 

The explanation of apparently unanswered 
prayer is, then, to be sought, not in the region of 
theory, but in that of practice. It cannot be said 
too often, or put too strongly, that the child’s atti- 
tude towards God depends more than all else upon 
his attitude towards us. It is our business to make 
him so sure of our unselfish love for him that it is 
impossible for him to doubt that love, except under 
the momentary stress of disappointed desire, even 
when that love denies: then, when God’s Love 
denies, neither will it be possible for him ever to 
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doubt that Love. But too often we spoil the 
child’s whole conception of fatherhood by the num- 
ber of material gifts we offer him—and then won- 
der that his faith in God is so easily shaken to its 
foundations at the first shock of disappointment! 

Need we, then; seek after all to direct the 
child’s askings in prayer? This was the question 
with which we were faced at the outset. Not, I 
believe, if the child’s attitude towards the Father 
is a right one. Spontaneous “asking” is the 
natural outcome of childish love and trust. The 
“ perfect love that casts out fear” not only permits, 
but—I dare to say—vrenders imperative a certain 
amount of petition. And even though some of 
the child’s petitions may be foolish (and are not 
ours often foolish too ?)—even though some of his 
petitions may be at times morally mistaken (and 
are not ours that too?)—yet will not his 
Heavenly Father be able to discriminate—may I 
say it?—from among them, so that all that 1s good 
and true in those desires of his shall sooner or later 
come to pass for him? It is a rightful attitude 
towards God which makes all the difference in our 
conception of prayer, and in that of the child. 
Beyond us and within us are infinite resources 
upon which we can call—when, and perhaps only 
when—we trust in those resources, and are striving 
to mould our human will in unison with that of the 
Divine. 

We grown folk, in teaching the children, tend, 
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I think, to lay undue stress upon the fact of Omni- 
potence compared with that of Wisdom and of 
Love, until there gradually emerges for the child, 
as the result of our teaching, a conception of God 
as a great Conjurer rather than that of an all- 
loving Father; and, maybe, if we only knew, 
prayer is more supremely and intensely natural 
than we oft-times realise. What we, in our inmost 
selves desire, that we end by becoming: it 1s God’s 
law: and prayer is desire, winged upwards 
towards God. 

“Ask and it shall be given you,” said Christ 
—but we are to ask in Christ’s Name, that is, in 
the spirit of the Master. Patience, faith, humble 
effort, obedience to the Father’s will—all are de- 
manded. “Oh Lord! now’s your chance to make 
me good !”* Maurice was heard to say on one occa- 
sion, when he was shut up in a closet as a punish- 
ment—but Maurice, young as he was, could have 
understood that goodness would not be goodness 
if it could be poured into us, as it were, from on 
high. We have to do our hardest ourselves, with 
God’s help, and He—in answer to our prayer— 
“ He does the last little bit which we can’t manage.” 


* “ Children’s Sayings,’? by William Canton. 


CHAPTER IT. 


THE CHILD'S THOUGHT OF DEATH AND 
OF SUFFERING. 


OT infrequently, when the knowledge of 
N death first enters into a child’s life, it 
comes as a source of misery, or even of 

terror. 

When Mary was quite young, her little cousin 
Ronald died. The child, who had been told 
nothing more than that he had “gone to Jesus in 
Heaven,” afterwards saw him lying on his bed. 
What could she conclude other than that the “ an- 
gels had not yet come to fetch him ”? In her own 
special prayer she begged God not to send them 
for him just yet. But she was merely told not to 
use his name in her prayers any more! Her bewil- 
derment was great, and when she saw the coffin 
carried away from the house and knew that Ronald 
had really gone—“ Why buy a box,” she said, 
“‘when the angels are taking Ronald to Jesus?” 
What a puzzle for the poor little mite! Why 
could she no longer talk to him naturally in her 
prayers? If he were with Jesus, could he not hear 
her? The more she thought about it, the more 
puzzled she grew Night after night she used to 
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get up out of bed and sit by the window, watching 
the stars, which, to her, were the Gates of Heaven, 
wondering through which window her little cousin 
was looking back at her—the little cousin to whom, 
for some strange reason, she might no longer speak. 
Marjorie was six years old when her mother 
died, the mother who had taught her that 
God was Love, that God loved her far better than 
her father, or her mother, or anyone else she knew. 
Yet God had taken that mother away from her! 
Why? Oh, why? echoed and re-echoed in the 
child’s mind. “If God really knew what Love was, 
He could never have taken her from them and 
have left them all to be so sad,” was her unspoken 
thought—and for a long time the child never 
could believe that God was “anything but a very 
unkind man to send such a sorrow to anyone.” 
Neither in Mary’s case, nor in Marjorie’s, had 
any special effort been made on the part of the 
grown folk around to understand the child’s point 
of view, or to give them a beautiful and true con- 
ception of what death was. And yet children, so 
open minded, are wonderfully ready to receive 
such a conception. They can understand that 
when people are old, or sick, or in pain, they are 
tired and long to rest; and the good God loves 
them so much that He then puts them gently to 
sleep. They know for themselves, in their own 
experience, the sense of comfort which comes to 
them at night, when, wearied with the work and 
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fun in the day, they lie down for sleep. Yet there 
is a difference which oftentimes troubles them, for 
they wake in the morning in the same room and 
refreshed, while those who die, as they soon dis- 
cover, leave their sleeping bodies here on earth to 
be buried under the soil. Yet without difficulty 
the children can grasp the thought that the body 
is not the gerson; that though the body is worn 
out and people are thankful to lay it aside, the 
spirit can still live. The thought of the spirit 
apart from the body is easily grasped by the child- 
mind. They know that when they love us and 
long to do something to show that love, it isn’t 
their dodzes which are loving and longing, but 
something inside them, some “inner part which 
they don’t understand ” as a child has expressed 
it: and it is that inner part, the real self, the spirit, 
we can tell them, which lives on with God. 

Life is puzzling many a time to the grown 
folk; it can but be puzzling to the children. But 
there are certain conceptions of life and of God 
which help us to trust in the darkness; and with 
these we can help them. We can make it a beauti- 
ful thought to the child that the loved one has only 
gone to God because he was too tired to work here 
any more, and that he can, and does, love and 
watch over him still. 

But whatever we tell the children they will 
test by their own limited experience, with the 
strict impartiality perhaps only possible in child- 
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hood, for “the intelligent, thoughtful child has not 
become habituated to the watertight compartment 
arrangement, in which there is no possibility of a 
leakage of ideas from one group into another.” We 
need to enter far more intimately than we do into 
the child’s point of view, or we shall find ourselves 
grievously at sea. 

Bobbie was an only child, a keen, affectionate 
little lad. He was very fond of going to stay with 
an aunt whom he knew had once had a little boy 
of her own, but who had died when he was quite 
young. One day, when he was with her, he was 
sitting in a thoughtful mood, and something 
directed his thought towards his little cousin. 
“When did Arnold die, Auntie?” he asked. 
Softly she answered him, “Many years ago, lad- 
die; he was six years old, a big boy like you, when 
God took him.” “But why did God take him, 
Auntie? ” he persisted wistfully, troubled by a new 
sense of his favourite auntie’s loss. “God wanted 
him, dear,” she said; “He wanted him more than 
Auntie did, and so He took him.” It is an answer 
often given to a child. For a moment he looked 
at her and the tears welled up in his big, brown 
eyes ; then, all at once, he broke out passionately, 
“Then He’s a wicked, selfish God, and I hate Him, 
to take your only little boy when He had lots! ” 
It was an honest and a natural criticism. An 
answer like that given to Bobbie may do incal- 
culable harm—and do we, when we give it, really 
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believe it ourselves? If so, why do we strive, with 
all the means at our disposal, to keep our loved 
one here if we believe that God wants him above? 
If the child’s religion is to be real, it must be a true 
interpretation of his own life’s experience. Both 
Mary and Marjorie could have been helped to 
understand, and Bobbie’s fierce denunciation 
would never have been called forth if a different 
reply had been forthcoming—“ Arnold was tired 
and suffering, dear; God was sorry, and so He 
took him.” 


In a book—“ The Sensitive Child ”—by Mrs. 
Kate Whiting Patch, the child’s fear of death is 
dealt with in an exquisitely tender manner. Into 
this child’s life—so she tells us—the experience of 
Death had come early, for one sunshiny morning, 
lying on the ground in the garden, he had found 
three little still birds. Hurriedly he had sought his 
mother and brought her back with him. “We 
will bury them here in the garden,” she had said. 
“The wee birdies will not need these bodies any 
more: ” and he had watched her as she had put 
them tenderly under the ground. Then, all at once, 
the shadow of fear had fallen on him. “O 
mother,” he said, with a little shiver, “I’m so glad 
we don’t have to die.” Quietly, then, she had 
told him that we must all some time leave our 
bodies here ; only, when that time came, we should 
no longer need them. He had hardly understood ; 
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perhaps, in his trouble, he had only half heard— 
but the birdies’ funeral was soon over, and in a 
little while he seemed to have forgotten all about 
1t. 

And then, not long after, the Angel of Death 
had drawn nearer to him; for a dear old friend of 
his, Mr. Greatheart, passed away. His little soul 
seemed then suddenly to stand face to face with 
something large and terrible, and his thought 
flashed back to the wee cold birds in the garden. 
Did this thing come to human creatures too? 
Might it come to him—to those he loved? 

In vain his mother sought to comfort him. 
Not even the thought that Mr. Greatheart had been 
old and sick and suffering so that he was happier 
away, could ease his burden. All too vividly he 
remembered the tiny birds, and the thought that 
the bodies of people were put under the earth, 
like those of the birds, frightened him. 

“But ”—his mother tried to show him—it 
is not we who are put in the ground; we are not 
our bodes, darling. Why, little boy,” she went 
on, “our bodies are like houses. We just live in 
them while we are here in the world, and our eyes 
are the windows through which we look. When 
we have finished with living, we shall not want 
these house bodies any more, and they will be put 
away in the earth, and we shall go to our Heavenly 
Father.” It all seemed so clear to the mother, but 
the child was still puzzled and troubled. “How 
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does Mr. Greatheart look now?” he questioned. 
“How did he get out of his body? Did someone 
cut him out? Will he mind going under the 
earth?” Question after question he asked, and 
his mother tried to answer; but “the shadow still 
lay deep in the child’s eyes.” 

Then, sorely troubled for her Sensitive Child, 
she fell back on the familiar symbol of the butter- 
fly, hoping that it might help him. 

“Little boy,” she said, “Don’t you remember 
the fuzzy caterpillar we watched; how he went to 
sleep and hung there in his chrysalis on the dry 
twig so very long that there seemed no life in him? 
And then you remember the wonderful day that 
you and sister found him stirring ; how we watched 
him break away from his little brown prison, and 
slowly unfurl his beautiful, wonderful, new wings, 
and at last fly away? It was the same caterpillar, 
only he had grown, and changed, and left his old 
body behind him. He did not have to crawl on 
the earth any more—he could fly! ” 

And then she went on to tell him eagerly how 
we too were changed when we left our worn-out 
bodies here. “ Yes, but I want the caterpillar too,” 
he cried, with a pathetic tremble in his little 
voice. 

Do children ever die? Do you have to be old 
yourself before you die? Was his mother old 
now? Was his father? These were the thoughts 
that, day after day, still troubled him. And one 
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night his mother heard him crying quietly after 
she had tucked him up in bed. It was the old, old 
trouble haunting him still. “Oh, mother,’ he 
sobbed, “I don’t want to be put into the ground 
when I die! ” 

What could his mother say? About and 
within she. looked for help, and then, and not till 
then, did the right answer come—an answer so 
simple, so natural, that it seemed strange that it 
should not have occurred to her before. In a flash 
of insight, she saw that her Sensitive Child, for all 
his sensitiveness, which at times made him seem so 
wise, was after all but a little frightened child, “in 
need of the everyday helps and symbols.” Her 
glance fell on the chair, where lay the little suit he 
had been wearing that day. 

“Little boy,” she said, “do you see that suit 
of clothes?” 

“Yes,” he said. 

“Well, if you and I should go out in the gar- 
den and dig a hole and bury the suit, do you think 
it would care? Do you think the little trousers and 
blouse would mind?” 

“Why, no,” he agreed, almost laughing. 

“Of course they would not,” said the mother, 
“and it would be the same with you. When our 
Heavenly Father gives you a new body, you won't 
be in this one, and your old body will not mind 
being laid in the earth any more than the clothes 
would mind. It will be just like an old suit that 
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you have laid aside because you did not need it 
any more.” 

At last the little boy understood and lay back 
on his pillow with a happy sigh, for the mother had 
succeeded in helping the child to share her own 
faith. The morbid cloud had lifted. The Angel 
of Death was still a mystery, yet there was light 
now upon his wings, and for the little boy the 
coming and going of all life gradually took its place 
in the universe. Familiar people went away out 
of his sight, but he no longer questioned their 
going. 

Sunday School teaching should be something 
more than mere instruction in the New and Old 
Testament. There should be an intimate personal 
relationship between the teacher and the scholar 
which is akin to that which exists between the 
mother and child. Where such relationship exists, 
the teacher is necessarily brought face to face 
many atime with the child’s difficulties, and needs 
to understand. Not all children are troubled by 
the thought of death as was this “ Sensitive 
Child:” on many a little one the shadow of fear 
but rarely seems to fall. But there are always 
many sensitive ones in our midst; and it is they, 
above all others, who are in need of a tender and 
sympathetic understanding, by the teacher in the 
school as well as by the parent in the home. 

In that long last sleep, and in the burial of 
the dear body, there must be grief; but there 
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should be no element of fear or dread. Death — 
should be but a “passing” from one room to 
another in the Father’s House. 


“T have a little niece of four and a half years 
old,” writes a Sunday School teacher, “a highly 
strung, sensitive child. She attends Sunday 
School, and is in my Primary Department... . It 
has rather perplexed me to note how her childish 
mind is at times troubled with anxious thoughts 
of death and the mystery of God. The first time, 
I think, that she became conscious that there was 
such a thing as death was some months ago, when 
—seeing some blinds down, and hearing her elders 
refer to a lady who had passed away—she began 
to ask questions on the subject: ‘What was 
dying? Would mother die? Must mother die?’ 
Her mother tried to show her that it was not really 
we ourselves that died, only our bodies died, our 
souls lived: but the child replied, ‘Oh, mother, I 
don’t want my body to die! If my body died, 
there would only be my head and legs left! ’* 

“So it would seem,” continues my correspon- 
dent, “that by direct explanation the child was 
more confused at the end than at the beginning. 

“Some months passed, and little or nothing 
was said on the subject, till, only last week, when 
away on a holiday together, I, one day, remarked : 


* See ‘Children’s Way,’ by Professor Sully, for the 
frequency of this conception in little children. 
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“When you come home, you will come again to 
Auntie’s Sunday School, won’t you?’ Her un- 
expected answer was: ‘ Yes, but I don’t want to 
die! Shall we die, Auntie? When will we die?’ 
Taken by surprise, I was silent a moment, and the 
child eagerly demanded, ‘ Shall we die, Auntie, 
shall we?’ Seeing the look of fear in her baby 
eyes, I replied: ‘What makes you think of such 
things, Mary? Who has been talking about them 
to you?’ She answered simply—‘ My sister.’ 
This sister, by the way, is an imaginary com- 
panion, as the child has no sister, but only two 
‘brothers, and her reply was probably due to the 
fact that, not being able to trace the circumstances 
which had brought the thought of death to her 
mind, this seemed the most satisfactory way out 
of the difficulty. 

“The book— The Sensitive Child ’—lay at 
hand. I picked it up and said: ‘I will tell you 
about a little boy of four years old who thought 
and felt just like you do, who was afraid, just as 
you are” And I told her of the little velvet suit of 
clothes, etc., when, to my relief, the smile returned 
to her face once more. I then went on to read some 
of the ‘ Sensitive Child’s’ poetry, in which she was 
interested, and, for the time at any rate, the fear- 
ful haunting thoughts were banished.” 


But what if death comes suddenly and un- 
expectedly, writes another teacher, without pre- 
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vious suffering? For instance, what can you say 
to a child who has lost his father through death 
caused by an accident? Death was instantaneous. 
He was not old, nor in pain, nor trouble. Why 
should God take the bread-winner before he had 
become old or ill? 

May I, in suggesting an answer to this ques- 
tion, keep still to the homely illustration which 
every child is able to understand? What if one 
day, in spite of all precautions, a favourite suit, 
neither outworn nor outgrown, met with an accident 
of such a kind that the suit could not be repaired, 
and before the natural lease of its life was ended, 
it had to be put away? The child might be over- 
come with distress—we should be sorry too—but 
what would be our attitude, and what attitude 
should we encourage in the child? 

“It seems to me,” a child philosopher once 
said, “as if God was like a Father Who had sent 
us away from Him for a time because He wanted 
us to learn a lesson ””—and with the deep, uncon- 
scious insight of childhood, he spoke a truth 
greater than he knew. 

Under such circumstances, should we not say 
to the child: “ Dear, your suit is quite spoiled, and 
however hard we try, we cannot make it fit to wear 
again. Then don’t let us make a fuss about it! 
Bear the loss of the suit like a man! ” 

And is not this the right attitude for all of us, 
children and grown folk alike, towards add troubles, 
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whether great or small? Even if the beloved 
father, who is also the breadwinner, meets with 
an accident, ought not our attitude to be the same? 
We cannot lessen our trouble by sitting down and 
bemoaning our loss. Ought we not, in the face of 
the heaviest adversities, to strive to endure bravely, 
to win something—even out of overwhelming grief 
such as this? And cannot even the little child 
enter, to some extent, into this point of view? 
And will he, too, not find comfort in so doing? 
From the sad things, as from the glad things, 
in life, God wants us to learn something—we can 
tell the child that. If he, for the sake of the father 
who has gone, for the sake of the lonely mother 
who is left behind, keeps the hasty word from his 
lips and the frown from his brow; freely and gladly 
does his part in the numberless duties in which 
even the little child can take a share; if he shows 
a tenderer love, a more kindly consideration, to 
all around—why, then he will find, and his mother 
will find too, that sorrow begins to be robbed of 
its bitterness, and that, in the special showing forth 
of love because of the grief, a new joy—at once 
tender and pathetic—takes root within the home. 
Again and yet again, in little things and in big, 
if we will, we can help the children to make the 
discovery that i¢ 7s our attitude towards life which 
makes all the difference in its liveableness, which 
helps to explain away its difficulties, which trans- 
forms all the troubles we are called upon to face. 
E 
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Did you tackle the trouble that came your way, 
With a resolute smile and cheerful? 

Or hide your face from the light of day, 
With a craven soul and fearful; 

Oh, a trouble’s a ton or a trouble’s an ounce, 
Or a trouble is what you make it, 

And it isn’t the fact that you're hurt that counts, 
But only—how did you take it? 

You are beaten to earth? Well, what of that? 
Come up with a smiling face. 

It’s nothing against you to fall down flat, 
But to lie there—that’s disgrace. 

The harder you’re thrown, why, the higher you'll 

bounce! 

Be proud of your blackened eye! 

It isn’t the fact that you're hit that counts, 
It’s how did you fight—and why? 


In the discipline of life, strength of character 
can be won, and understanding and sympathy born. 
I know a family in which, as the eldest daughter 
once said, there was “no time for tenderness,” until 
the youngest brother—a lad of sixteen—met with 
a sudden and tragic death. It was trouble which 
first brought them near to one another. 


“When a father is taken in the prime of life,” 
writes my correspondent, “it is more difficult still 
to explain the reason to children.” 

But if, for the one who has gone, death is but 
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a “passing over”; if, for those who are left be- 
hind, the brave endurance of trouble helps them 
to “rise to higher things,” need we try to 
explain? Have. we not cause ourselves to 
“trust the Pilot”? And can we not, through 
sympathy, communicate that trust of ours to the 
child ? Is it possible that a sorrow such as this may 
only seem to us to need “explanation ” because 
we have an exaggerated fear of death ; because we 
do not persistently cultivate, in little things as in 
big, that attitude of mind which accepts the sorrow 
which is inevitable as God-given opportunity ? 
Again and again we grown folk make the dis- 
covery that in seeking to interpret Life in terms of 
Love for the sake of the children, we find, at the 
same time for ourselves, an answer to the world- 


riddle. 


CHAP EER TIL 


THE PROBLEM OF PRAYER: 


said a girl of eleven years old. “Some- 

times I forget all about them in the 
morning or at night, and sometimes I’m in such a 
hurry I know I don’t say them properly. What 
can I do to help it?” 


os le bothered, Mother, about my prayers,” 


This chapter is concerned not with any ques- 
tion in theology, but with the simple, practical 
difficulty, of which many of us are conscious equally 
with this child, of finding time for prayer. 

The child was conscious of the fact, as we 
ourselves often are, that her heart was not always 
in the words she said. In the morning there was 
so much to think about—her books to be got ready 
in time for school, her bedroom to be left tidy and 
so forth—and it was hard to detach herself (this 
was the child’s thought, though not, of course, her 
words) from her immediate surroundings and really 
to “talk ” with God as with a Father. In the 
evening, at the end of a day full to the brim with 
work and play, she was tired and incapable of the 


imaginative effort which is required in all real 
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prayer, the giving out of oneself in thought without 
which prayer is but a form of words. And the 
child was worried because, although she prayed 
outwardly, she knew that she did not really pray, 
and she knew also that she was missing something 
out of her life—missing the God-given “help to 
be good ” which would otherwise, pa gvEe prayer, 
have been hers. 

I believe that thoughtful children, as they 
grow older, are often faced with this difficulty—for, 
being thoughtful, they cannot be altogether content 
with the more or less purely verbal repetition which 
satishes those who are less thoughtful—yet, as 
children, their power of thought-control is limited 
and they are only capable of putting forth a limited 
amount of effort in any one day. 

Do we grown folk, in the first place, sufficiently 
realise this difficulty? And if so, how can we help 
the children to meet it? 

Under certain circumstances, before you can 
get any water owt of a pump, you have first to put 
a little zz. Until you have done so, you can work 
as persistently and energetically as you like, and 
you get no result. But when you have, so to 
speak, done your part; then, fully and freely, 
Nature responds. 

And this is true of every aspect of religious 
life—of our own and of the children’s. 

“Ask, and it will be given to you; seek, and 
you will find; £zock, and the door will be opened 
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to you. For it is always Ae who asks that receives ; 
he who seeks that finds, and he who knocks that has 
the door opened to him.” Prayer is not merely 
an attitude of the soul; it is a spiritual action, a 
form of work; some effort is demanded. 


Yet the child is, as I have said, only capable 
of putting forth a limited amount of effort, and her 
capacity in this direction is already overtaxed by 
a multiplicity of duties. This is the problem we 
are called upon to face and here and everywhere, 
it is in the heart of our own everyday experience 
that we must seek for a solution. Do we not know, 
in our relationships with those among whom we 
live, that although all true intercourse demands 
effort, when such intercourse is prompted by love, 
all consciousness of effort passes away in a feeling 
of gladness and of spontaneity ? Not only this, but 
we know further that within certain limits, not fur- 
ther exhaustion, but actual refreshment, is the result 
of the effort expended.* Then if this be true of our 
relationships with men and women, will it not be 
true also of our relationship with God? And if 
so, is not the supreme need to awaken and develop 


* As an illustration of this fact, I would like to tell of 
the experience of an earnest, hard-working clergyman in one 
of the slums of Manchester. He had been up the whole 
night with a sick man, and only left him in the morning to 
administer early Communion. He felt weary beyond 
description on his way to church—it had been an all-night 
battle with death—yet after the service, he felt like a new 
man! Effort had been expended, but in love, and the 
Divine love had renewed his strength. 
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love as a prelude to, and accompaniment of, 
prayer? 

Love awakes when the child realises that 
everything which makes him happy he owes to God 
—the sunshine, the flowers, the trees, the pleasures 
of home and of school—the very power to enjoy, 
to love, to know and to do, which he possesses. 

Love grows with the growth of this know- 
ledge ; as every source of joy which finds a loving 
response within his child-heart, step by step, he 
learns to associate with God. 

And love grows stronger still when he begins 
to express the gratitude which he feels ; to express 
it, not only in words in prayer, but in whole-hearted 
service, service which now he renders consciously 
to God as the outcome of his love for God. Love 
towards man grows by what it gives more than by 
what it receives; and love towards God follows 
the same law. Moreover, in so far as service is 
consciously rendered, the thought of the one served 
is, of necessity, clearly and frequently present in 
the child’s mind, and, as a consequence, the sense 
of personal relationship within the child grows 
and. deepens. 

But love ceases to grow apart from service, 
apart from constant thought. Do we realise this 
for the child—do we perhaps realise it for ourselves 
—sufficiently? Can love towards God grow if all 
that is consciously given—I want to lay great stress 
upon the word consciously—is prayer twice a day? 
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And if it does not grow, will it not of néces- 
sity lessen, for “standing still” is contrary to 
Nature, whether in the physical, mental, moral or 
spiritual world? And with its lessening, must 
there not arise, also of necessity, an added con- 
sciousness of effort in connection with spiritual 
things? and does not prayer under such circum- 
stances inevitably tend to become formal ? 

The solution of the problem lies in the cultiva- 
tion of love through service and through prayer. 
This, with our help, the child can understand. 


“You say you find it hard, dear, to talk to 
God in the morning because you are busy, and at 
night because you are tired, but however busy you 
are in the morning ” (we can ask her), “you are 
glad, aren’t you, to talk with Mother for a few 
minutes? You are never too busy for that. And 
after the talk, doesn’t the work somehow seem 
easier, so that it gets done more quickly? How 
ever tired you are at night too, doesn’t a talk with 
Mother somehow freshen you? 

“Why do you suppose it makes a difference 
like that to you? If you went to her, night and 
morning, oly as a duty, because you had been 
taught to go, and never went to her at any other 
time during the day, do you think the ‘ going’ 
would help you then in the way it does now? ” 

Then, leading her on to talk about prayer, 
suggest to her that prayer is just talk—conversation 
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—with God, and suggest further the thought that 
all real talk, like the talks she often has with her 
mother, are like prayers too, and help her in much 
the same way as real prayer to God helps her; 
only the talk must be “real ”—that is the essential 
thing. Get her to concentrate a little on this 
thought. What is the difference between a “real ” 
talk, and any other talk, which is just a form of 
words with “no heart” in it? Has she ever heard 
the expression being “in touch” with anyone? 
To be “in touch ” must mean somehow being very 
near; for nothing can stand between two things 
just where they touch. What can the words 
mean, then, when they are used about people? 
What is the difference between being “in touch” 
and “out of touch” with anybody? When you 
are. Tout of touch,” isn’t it--an effort to “tell 
things”? And even when you make yourself 
tell are you made stronger, better, for the telling? 
Help her to realise that it isn’t possible 
to be really forgiven for wrong-doing by anyone 
with whom we are “out of touch,” because for- 
giveness does not mean hearing certain words 
spoken or being let off a punishment—it means 
a changed feeling within us, a sense of union with 
the person who has forgiven us, higher desires 
somehow caught from them. And all this is only 
possible where there is close affection and sym- 
pathy. Gradually, in some such way as this, we can 
lead the child increasingly to understand that even 
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motherhood cannot be the same when mother and 
child for some reason are “out of touch ” with one 
another, so that if, failing to respond to her 
mother’s love, she has grown “out of touch” with 
her, she needs to work hard to get “into touch ” 
again before their talks can again become real 
and helpful ones. Then the question is how to 
get back “into touch.” And the child knows that 
it must mean conscious, deliberate and persistent 
effort on her part. She will need to think more 
often of her mother, to care for her more, to put 
her mother’s wishes before her own, to try con- 
sciously, day by day, to be the sort of little person 
her mother wants her to be. To get back “into 
touch ” will necessitate constant loving thought 
and conscious service ; but there is no other way by 
which she can learn the real value of having a 
mother, the real value of intercourse with that 
mother. 

Neither is there any other way of finding out 
what it means to have a Father in Heaven and 
what it means to pray. 

The child needs God. Mother is not, and 
cannot, be always with her; but God is there 
always. Only—God’s help, God’s forgiveness, 
even God’s power to make her good and strong, 
are, equally with her mother’s, dependent on her 
own power to respond. She must herself make the 
deliberate initial efforts which bring her “into 
touch ” with God, just as she would need to make 
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a deliberate initial effort to get back “into touch ” 
with her own mother. God must be remembered, 
thanked, worked for, cared for, other than in night 
and morning prayers. 

“In order to form a habit of conversing with 
God continually, and referring all we do to Him,” 
writes Brother Lawrence, “we must at first apply 
to Him with some diligence, but that after a little 
care we should find His love inwardly incite us to 
it without any difficulty..... That we ought to 
act with God in the greatest simplicity, speaking 
to Him frankly and plainly, and imploring His 
assistance in our affairs, just as they happen. That 
God never failed to grant it, as he had often 
experienced.” 

Brother Lawrence’s was a simple faith, yet is 
it not justified by experience? 

Perhaps the child can travel along this road 
more easily than we grown folk, for his faith is 
more simple, more natural, more spontaneous than 
ours. But in the “Practice of the Presence of 
God,” would not the problem of prayer be solved? 


CHAPTERUY. 


THE .CHILD “AND, THE DOCTRINE OF 
THE HOLY" FRINTEY 


LONG what lines can we attempt to 
A explain to a little child the mystery of the 
Holy Trinity? That is the task which, 
in reply to a teacher’s question, I have set for 
myself in this chapter, a task which I only under- 
take with a deep sense of my own inefficiency and 
a vivid realisation that any suggestions which I 
may offer can be, at their best, but tentative and 
partial solutions of the problem. Yet, striving to 
see as the child sees, if we can but lift the veriest 
corner of the veil which shrouds one of the greatest 
of all mysteries, is it not well that we should try ? 
In the solution of most of our religious diffh- 
culties there are, I believe, certain broad funda- 
mental principles upon which our inquiry should, 
as far as possible, be based. These I shall first 
enunciate and explain, and then apply. 

The first, to which I have repeatedly made 
reference, is that only by means of the known can 
we approach to a knowledge of the unknown 

The second, closely bound up with, if not 
actually dependent upon, the first, is that all. doc- 


trine is fundamentally a matter of experience. 
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The third is that, although religious doctrine 
is fundamentally a matter of experience, the ex- 
perience itself is of necessity greater than the 
doctrine, for language, even at its best, is always 
an imperfect instrument of expression. 

The fourth, no less important—from some 
points of view of even greater importance than 
the other three—is that just as language, even at 
its best, is an imperfect instrument by which to 
tell of human experience, so human experience, 
even at its best, is only a limited expression of 
Divine Reality. Although religious doctrine, then, 
is based upon experience in its essential truth, it 
infinitely transcends it, for the finite cannot con- 
tain the infinite, neither can the human compre- 
hend the Divine, though it may apprehend some 
portion of it. 

Before, however, discussing the application of 
these principles to the special question of the mys- 
tery of the Holy Trinity, I should like, by a single 
concrete illustration, to press home their truth, 
because I believe that the crude presentations of 
doctrine which one sometimes comes across, and 
which can and do serve only to confuse and 
alienate the more thoughtful child, would naturally 
and spontaneously be transformed into something 
truer—truer, that is, to our own moral and spiritual 
experiences, which surely are of God—if only these 
principles were sufficiently clearly grasped to be 
fearlessly and reverently applied. 
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The well-spring of love in his mother’s heart 
is “unknown ” to a tiny child, but day by day as 
he comes gradually to know all that she does for 
him, to realise all that she is to him, through that 
which he knows, bit by bit, that which was at first 
unknown is ever increasingly revealed. This, in 
our human experience, is a universal truth. The 
unknown can only become known in and through 
that which is already known. 

And when, a little later, the child stoutly 
declares, “I now my mother loves me—heaps 
and heaps! ”—when, as wee Ronald used to do, 
he runs to her when hurt, for a touch of “her heal- 
ing hand,” declaring that “he knows” mother can 
make him all right, he is only expressing in speech 
and in action a belief which is the result of his 
own experience of his mother’s love and of her 
power to heal. This also is universally true. Be- 
lief—and doctrine is but a statement of a belief— 
is the outcome of experience: it is based upon an 
actual “knowing.” 

But the little child knows, though he could 
not put it into words, that any mere “statement ” 
of his love, however vehement, is inadequate, and 
at times with a glad cry he strives to atone for 
this inadequacy of speech by a swift and eager 
embrace. The real thing, the love that lies behind 
his speech ; the real thing, the love which he feels 
so intensely within himself—it is this which he 
desires somehow or other to put into outward form. 
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Language is an imperfect instrument; reality 
transcends speech, and even the child knows that 
the experience itself, the love he feels within, is 
greater than any expression of that love in words, 
or even in action. 

Day after day, year after year, more and more 
the mystery of his mother’s love is revealed to 
him; but can he ever know it in its entirety? 
Can any human plummet ever sound its depths? 
That which is known is always infinitely less than 
that which is there, in the mother’s heart, waiting 
to be known. And as with the child’s knowledge 
of his mother, so with our knowledge of God: the 
lesser cannot fully comprehend the greater, nor the 
human the Divine. 

Not only when I am endeavouring to explain 
religious truths to a child, but also when I am 
striving to see them more clearly for myself, I 
need to bear in mind these principles, which, to 
me, appear fundamental. Belief grows out of ex- 
perience; but experience can never be complete, 
and the expression in language of that experience 
is necessarily less complete than the experience 
itself. Doctrines are only groups of words—and 
therefore groups of symbols—hinting at, rather 
than defining, the realities for which they stand. 
This is true, not only of the halting speech in 
which we ourselves endeavour to express our own 
experience, but of the inspired language of the 
seers, the saints, the prophets of old. 
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Viewed in the light of these fundamental 
principles of all human knowledge, how shall we 
seek to help the child to begin to understand the 
doctrine of the Holy Trinity? 

All doctrine rests ultimately upon experience ; 
that much we know. What is the nature of the 
experience enshrined, then, in this particular doc- 
trine, and how far can this experience be brought 
within the comprehension of the child? That is 
our task: first, to see for ourselves, and then, by 
a progressive analysis of his own experience, to 
help the child to see the spiritual truths, which men 
first felt and then strove to express, in this great 
mystery. 


The Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost— 
three Persons in one God—what do these words 
mean for us in our own religious life? 

They imply, firstly, a belief in God as the 
Parent-Source of all life—“ Of Him, and through 
Him, and to Him are all things ”—a belief in God 
as the Great Central Spirit of Love, whom Christ 
taught us to call “Our Father.” 

They imply, secondly, a belief in Christ as 
the “Word made flesh”; as the visible embodi- 
ment of all in the Father which could, in the flesh, 
be made known to us; as “very God of very God” 
—God, the Son. 

They imply, thirdly, a belief in a mysterious 
Power by which men are guided, purified, trans- 
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formed; a Power, the quickening influence of 
which was felt so vividly by the disciples at Pente- 
cost two thousand years ago that they told of 
“tongues of fire ” coming down from Heaven; a 
Power which we have seen at work among men 
right down through the ages, which we ourselves 
can still know to-day—that is, a belief in the Holy - 
Spirit—in God, the Holy Ghost. 

And we believe in the Son as the manifesta- 
tion of the Father; in the Holy Ghost as the 
Influence, the Out-pouring of the Father. Each 
is different from the other, yet neither can exist 
for us men and women without the other; and 
therefore these three must be One—three separate 
manifestations of One Spiritual Unity.* 

“Three in One and One in Three ”—a 
thought difficult to comprehend in its verbal ex- 
pression yet not difficult to grasp when embodied 
in concrete form. 

The rose is three in one, for the rose, as we 
handle it, with its shape, its colouring, etc., is but 
the embodiment of a life within, without which 
it could not be; while—from the heart of the rose 
—invisible, imponderable, yet all-pervading, arises 
a scent, which is neither the life nor its visible 
manifestation. 

* The word “ Persons ’’ (‘‘ Three Persons in One God ’’) 
is translated from the word ‘“‘ persona,’? which means ‘‘a 
mask.’? On this subject of the Holy Trinity read the ser- 
mons by Archdeacon Wilberforce in ‘‘ Spiritual Conscious- 


ness.’’ 
F 
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We ourselves are three in one; a mysterious 
unity, compounded of the life within, which we 
know to be-our real self; the outward form, in 
which that life is embodied; and the influence, 
which radiates from us, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, whether for good or for ill. “ The thought 
of one’s own personality,” writes Professor Jacks, 
“is as overmasteringly queer as the thought of 
God Almighty.” 

The doctrine of the “Holy Trinity” is an 
effort to express in words that which is beyond 
all expression; the great Spiritual Reality, which 
is the mystery of mysteries, that God, Who ts 
Infinite All-Being, incomprehensible and eternal, 
has yet lived among men, and dwells in our in- 
most souls. 


How far can we, by a progressive analysis 
of the child’s own experience, bring home to him 
some such conception as this? 

“Why,” we might ask him, “do you believe 
that it will not hurt you to eat the ripe black- 
berries which you see growing on the hedges? 
Why do you believe that it isn’t good for you to 
eat too much cake? Or why do you believe that 
if you dawdle about after you have got your feet 
wet you will catch a cold?” First by one homely 
question, then by another, we might lead the 
child to see that he believes ripe blackberries are 
good, that too much cake is bad, that wet feet are 
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risky—just because he has known these things to 
be true, known them in his own experience. 

“But,” we might continue, “do you not also 
believe that if you eat poisonous berries you will 
die, yet you do not know ¢hat as the result of your 
own experience. You believe that little Indian 
children have dark skins, yet you have never seen 
one of them. Why do you believe these things, 
which you have never known for yourself? ” 
And gradually we could get from him the reply 
that he believes these things because he believes 
what other people tell him—other people who have 
either known for themselves or who have known 
others who themselves have known. 

And then pressing the point still further, we 
might ask why he believes what other people tell 
when he is unable to prove for himself the truth 
of what they say? And the child will discover 
that it is because he knows, as ¢he result of his 
own expertence, that these people are worthy of 
his trust, so that he 1s again driven back upon his 
own experience as the original source of his 
belief. 

And still there is one point more which it is 
well for him to grasp. Doesn’t he sometimes do 
things which his mother has told him will do him 
harm, even though he believes what she tells him? 
Why does this happen? Because the things which 
he has found out for himself he remembers better 
than the things which he has only been told about 
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by other people. Knowing about things isn’t the 
same as knowing things, for him or for any of us. 
That is an integral part of everybody’s experience. 

In some such way as this we can lead him, 
step by step, to a vivid realisation that a// his 
belief about the world in which he lives ts the 
outcome of experience, either of experience which 
he has himself enjoyed, or which he has accepted 
from another on whose honesty he relies; only 
first-hand experience is more real than that which 
is derived from other people. 

This is the first point we need to make clear. 

Is his knowledge of God—of an unseen 
Father—also the outcome of experience? This is 
the next question to which we want to help him to 
find an answer. 


“The things you know about the world you 
live in are all known as the result of experience, 
your own experience or other people’s, which you 
are ready to accept because you know and trust 
them. But how do you know about God, Whom 
no one has ever seen or ever can see—know that 
He loves and cares for you?” And the child, in 
all probability, will reply: “Because you told me 
of Him, teacher,” or “ Because my mother told me 
about Him.” “But is there no way by which you 
can find out for yourself whether what your mother 
and I tell you about God is true? Can you know 
God for yourself, as well as knowing about Him 
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from other people? ” And then, as the child is 
thinking, we can add: “ How did you get to know 
for yourself your father and your mother, your 
brothers and sisters, your teachers and friends?” 
And we can get from him the reply that by talk- 
ing with people, by doing things for them, by 
thinking about them, he gradually comes to know 
them. “The people you know best of all are those 
you live with,” we can continue—“Is it possible 
for you to live with God?” And the child will 
tell us that when he remembers about God, obeys 
Him, trusts Him, prays to Him, he is living with 
God, and every day comes to know Him a little 
better. At first he needed to be told about God— 
the child knows that; but he also knows that 
knowing about God, through what other people 
tell him, is not the same to him as knowing God 
for himself, by living with Him. 

All true knowledge of God comes, then, from 
experience of God, experience which he can gain 
for himself, if only he will; this is the second 
point which we need to make it clear to him. 


“Then,” we can continue, “when you read or 
hear about God the Father, God the Son, and God 
the Holy Spirit—when you are told in the 
Sunday School or in Church that these 
are not three Gods, but one God—you are being 
told about something which has been known about 
God as the result of people’s own experience. 
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What was this experience which men had _ long 
ago, which they knew first and told us about, but 
which we are able also to know for ourselves 
to-day, little children as well as grown folks?” 
And we can win from him, step by step, his own 
threefold knowledge of God. 

He will tell us, first, of God as Creator— 
Maker of Heaven and earth and of all that is 
therein; of God as the Great Heart of Love, from 
Whom comes all our own power of loving; of God 
as his Heavenly Father, to Whom he prays each 
night. That is one way in which he knows of 
God—God as the Father—knows Him in his own 
intimate experience. 

Then he will tell us next that Christ 1s God 
—Jesus, Who, when He lived on earth among men, 
was the Friend of little children, Who forgave the 
sinners, and healed the sick—and we can point out 
to him that it was because of people’s actual ex- 
perience of Jesus, because of what they heard Him 
say and saw Him do, because of the strange and 
inexpressible difference it made to them to be in 
His presence—that long ago they believed Jesus 
to be God; that ever since, millions of people 
have still believed it. In their own experience, 
men knew that to have seen Jesus was to have seen 
the Father, that God the Father had been revealed 
in God the Son. Just as in the child’s own ex- 
perience he can only reveal his inmost self by 
putting it into words and actions—that is, into 
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some concrete form—so God revealed Himself to 
us in the Person of the Son. 

And God, the Holy Spirit? Has God in yet 
a third way entered into the child’s experience? 

“What makes you glad,” we can ask, “ glad, 
many a time, to give up to another something 
that you badly wanted yourself? What makes you 
‘tell the truth when you have done wrong and do 
the right when it is very hard?” And the child 
knows that there is “something inside him,” some 
inner power, which makes him dissatisfied and sad 
within himself when he has done wrong—makes 
him willing to do right, even when it is against 
the grain. This too is God, the Holy Spirit of 
God, the “ Holy Ghost.” Where beauty is, where 
goodness is, there is God—the God within. 

Within the stem of the water lly*—and a 
child can grasp this illustration—there is an elastic 
spiral coil, so adjusted as to give the lily power to 
rise or sink, as the water in which it grows in- 
creases or diminishes. In this way, it is able 
always to rest upon the very surface of the water, 
face to face with the life-giving sun. And within 
each one of us there is a Divine impulse upwards, 
giving us the power to rise above the pressure of 
circumstances and temptations, and to expand in 
the sunshine of God’s liberty—only that which in 
the water lily is automatic needs in us to become 


* cf, Sermon by Archdeacon Wilberforce, entitled 
“Don’t Worry.”’ 
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conscious. This Divine impulse within us is the 
Holy Spirit, the very breath of God. 

God is found within. This is the experience 
of the smallest child who is striving ‘to be good. 

To the little child, then, God is even now 
revealed in a threefold manifestation—God the 
Father, God in Christ, God in us. But Christ 
was the Spirit of the Father, shown to us in the 
form of a man; God in us is the Spirit of the 
Father striving to express itself in and through 
us. These three are one. Direct the child’s 
thought on to his own mother. He knows that 
Mother is not the body of Mother—Mother loves 
him, she plans for him and sympathises with him— 
but it is not only her lips which love when she 
kisses, or only her arms which love when she em- 
braces him at bedtime; the thought, the love, the 
kindly consideration—Zhat is really Mother, “the 
inner part of her that we don’t understand,” as 
the child puts it. Yet the body in which the “in- 
ner part” is housed while Mother is here upon 
earth, is Mother, too! “Theres Mother! ” 
he cries, and runs to greet her. “Who 
helps you,” we ask, “to grow strong and brave, 
unselfish and truthful? ” The child knows that 
his mother does—but how? And then, as the child 
ponders as to how it is that Mother can do all 
this for him, something else about her comes into 
his mind—a power, an influence, which, like God’s 
Spirit within him, makes him long to do better, 
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sorry when he fails. Then “Mother ” is three— 
first, a life, an “inner something,” the real 
“Mother”; then a body, in and through which 
this inner life is revealed to him and to others; 
and, lastly, a power over others, which radiates 
from her as heat radiates from a fire. Mother ts 
“three and one.” 

And then the child thinks of God—God as 
the Life behind all things, God as embodied in 
human forms, God as an unseen Influence—can he 
not,through his comprehension of the trinity of his 
mother, dimly comprehend the mystery of the Holy 
Trinity of God? 


Should we leave the subject here? Or is it 
well somehow to suggest to the child that we are 
dealing with Divine realities, which are too great 
to be compassed by human understanding; that 
we are dealing with spiritual experiences, too in- 
ward to be embodied in human speech. This. I 
should try to do even for the little child, for I 
believe that side by side with a conviction of God’s 
inwardness, of His love and His protecting near- 
ness in the Father and in Christ, there should be 
from the beginning also a sense of God’s trans- 
cendence, a consciousness of Him as a great 
Reality beyond our power to name, to measure, 
or even to conceive. 

Show the child an acorn; let him cut it open 
and find within it the germ of the tree. Can he 
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conceive a giant oak, with its huge trunk and 
spreading branches, its changing colouring, its 
millions of leaves, all contained in, and growing 
out of, that tiny white thread which is hidden in 
the substance of the nut? Let him cut open a 
crocus bulb and seek in that for the dainty, golden 
flower, the fine green leaves which, in the mys- 
terious alchemy of Nature, are contained within it. 
Tell him of the wonder of the common fern, a 
blade of grass, a sprig of moss, and gradually 
deepen within him his consciousness of beauty 
and of mystery. The thought of God springs from 
the sense of wonder. Then remind the child that 
this world of ours, with all its wonders, is but one 
among a myriad of worlds; hint to him of the in- 
finities of time, tell him of the infinitudes of space. 
What is the longest distance he himself has ever 
travelled? Perhaps three or four hundred miles, 
spending six or eight long hours in the train. 
And four hundred miles is as nothing when we 
measure spaces in the vastness of God’s universe! 
Before we could reach the sun we should have to 
travel by an express train night and day for two 
hundred years; the light from the nearest fixed 
star takes over a thousand years to reach us, even 
though light travels nearly two hundred thousand 
times faster than the fastest train. We know these 
facts about the physical universe to be true because 
we can prove them true, but they are too big to be 
part of anybody’s experience, however learned. 
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God is so great that no mind can compass and 
no tongue can tell of His majesty and His might, 
His infinite wisdom and His infinite love. “Who 
can utter the mighty acts of the Lord? Who can 
show forth all His praise?” Every day some- 
body is finding out some fresh truth; year after 
year, generation after generation, this will keep 
on happening; and not one of us can ever know 
all that there is of God and of God’s universe, 
waiting to be known. 

The physical universe alone, then, is beyond 
our power to grasp—that much will be clear even 
to the little child; but, behind the universe, we 
believe that there is a wise and purposive Love. 

Can we ever put into words our experience 
of anything so wonderful, so personal, as Love? 
“ How do you know,” we might ask him, “that your 
mother loves you? You are quite sure of it, but 
why?” And as he tries to put into speech the 
words and the ways of his mother which to him 
are so sure a sign of her love, tries to tell you what 
she is like, more and more he will become con- 
scious of the inadequacy of language. “I can’t tell 
you why, but I know it—I know it in myself,” he 
will say. “You would know it, too, if you could 
only see Mother.” 

“ Then,” we can add, “if you can’t put into 
words what you know about your mother’s love, is 
it likely that anyone can ever put into words what 
they know about the Love of God?” 
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It is zot possible, and yet mentry. Right 
down the ages people who have known and loved 
God have felt that they must strive to express 
what they believed they knew about Him, strive 
to express it even though they knew it to be inex- 
pressible. And this doctrine of the Holy Trinity, 
as it is called—this statement about God as “ Three 
in One ”—is one of the most mysterious results 
of this earnest trying. And it is good to try— 
let the child find out for himself why. By simple 
questioning help him to see that if he never tried 
to put into words his experience of his mother’s 
love and goodness, he would tend many a time to 
lose sight of it. The very telling makes him notice 
and think about things in his mother that he would 
perhaps never notice or think about otherwise. 
Sometimes children take their mother’s love and 
goodness for granted, and often enough people 
take God’s goodness and wisdom for granted in 
just the same way. 

So even though we can never really “tell,” 
it is a good thing to try to tell, because it deepens 
our knowledge, strengthens our love, and awakens 
our gratitude; only, we need always to remember 
that truth is a much bigger thing than any words 
in which we try to express at—for otherwise we 
might get satisfied with the words and fed the 
real things which lie behind them. 

And with this thought, I should end: God 
is Infinite All-Being, but He has become visible to 
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us in Christ; God is the Great Central Heart of 
Love, the central Spirit of Righteousness, but 
wherever Love is, wherever Goodness is, in the 
world around us, there is God. 


“T read of ‘many mansions ’ 
Within the house divine ; 

I need not go to find them, 
For one of them is mine; 

God lives in me and loves me, 
Who else could bring the day? 
Who spread the sleep upon me? 
Who give me hands to play? 


And when I say, ‘ Our Father,’ 
It seems so far to pray, 

To think of Heaven up yonder ; 
I can but turn and say: 

‘ Dear Father, close beside me, 
I feel Thee dimly near, 

In every face that loves me, 
In each kind word I hear.’ 


He’s the touch of mother’s fingers, 
So full of love and care; 
He’s the pleasantness of trying— 
The help inside the prayer. 

_I do not understand it, 
But so it seems to be, E 
There always is that Other 
Whom I but dimly see\” 
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“Thank you for your card, which I feel I 
must answer ”’—writes a correspondent. “As you 
say, ‘not only ourselves but the children’ should 
be conscious of ‘mystery.’ Poor children! and 
why mystery? Who can understand anything 
mysterious? And if there is a mystery, does it 
not always cause a kind of fear?” 

“Why mystery? Who can understand any- 
thing mysterious?” Should we not rather say— 
here, in a universe wonderful beyond all imagining, 
can there, for our finite minds, be aught but mys- 
tery when we strive to lift the veil which hides 
what is from that which only appears? 

For what do we mean by mystery, as we are 
accustomed to use the word? Not of necessity 
something dark and terrible, something to be 
feared, but rather that which is strange and baff- 
ling to the intellect or the imagination ; that which 
is beyond our power to grasp or to understand. 
And _ how little of the world either around us or 
within us falls, after all, within our human compre- 
hension ! 

What of things themselves? The common 
objects of our everyday life—earth, water, flowers, 
food, clothing, etc.? Is there any “mystery” in 
these? These things at least are familiar; we 
recognise them by their various qualities—earth 
as a substance possessing weight, of a certain 
colour and density, etc. ; water as a liquid varying 
in temperature, having a certain appearance, a 
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certain taste and so on; by its scent, its shape, 
its colour, etc., we distinguish the rose from the 
carnation. But, as a matter of fact, 7” ztseZf the 
earth is not brown and heavy; zx ztself-water is 
neither hot nor cold; iu themselves flowers have 
neither scent nor colour. It is we who are so made 
that we change waves of light into colours, the 
action of certain particles thrown off by “things ” 
into scent, and so forth. Our current conception 
of the outer world as possessing zz zfse/f form, 
colour, etc., is all wrong, and the existence of 
qualities in “things” depends upon the capacity 
of someone to perceive these qualities. 

“Our world,” we are told, “is our senses in 
action. Not in things, but in us, are those quali- 
ties which, at the invitation of our senses, we 
attribute to things. . . . You must be here, for 
your world to have its red roses, its tasty food, its 
friendly voices. Things are ‘bodies’ bringing 
themselves to your notice, announcing their inten- 
tions, ringing you up on your nerves. You are 
the receiver of their wireless telegraphy.’* 

To most of us this is a strange and unac- 
customed thought. But, in the presence of such a 
conception, is not all life wrapped in mystery? 
Our intellects can accept it when it is clearly 
presented to us, but is not the reality of the world 
somehow undermined thereby, at any rate until 
we grow more used to the idea? Does not the 


* «¢T Wonder.’? By Stephen Paget. 
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apple we eat become strangely mysterious if we 
ponder on the fact that, in itself, it is neither sweet 
nor rosy, round nor hard; that it only appears to 
be so because we perceive it to be so? 

The commonest objects around us are other 
than they seem—the objects whose existence 
we have taken for granted, upon whose perman- 
ence we have relied, and about which we had long 
since ceased to wonder, until this strange philoso- 
phy invested them with a fresh and unexpected 
interest. 

And “matter ”—the stuff of which all these 
so-called common objects are composed—is that 
any less wonderful ? 

Perhaps we have held that matter was com- 
posed of small particles, as, for instance, a brick 
of brick-dust ; that these dust-particles were com- 
posed of particles smaller still, which could be, 
in their turn, still further split up, until, at last, 
we reached the conception of “atoms,” 7.¢., of 
particles so small that they could not be cut in 
half. This was not, after all, so very mysterious ; 
this we could comprehend with comparative ease. 

But now we know that the atomic theory has 
been superseded; that even the atom can be 
divided! The one cause of all things is now 
stated in terms—not of atoms, which seemed to 
lie more nearly within our comprehension, but of 
“electricity. By this omnipresent force the uni- 
verse is put together and is driven. Millions of 
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electrical units make an atom; millions of atoms 
make a particle of matter; millions of particles 
make some small thing, such as a grain of pollen, 
flower dust.... The earth is of a texture so fine 
that the very atoms are galvanic batteries, complex 
masses of electrical discharge.” 

And again we are in the presence of mystery. 
Truly “the outstanding feature of everything in 
this world is the staggering queerness of it.” 
Everywhere and at all times we are faced with 
that which it is beyond our power as human 
beings to comprehend. 

But what is the result? Not so much, I 
believe, the awakening of fear as the awakening of 
wonder and of reverence. So-called common 
things cease to be common when we discern the 
Infinite behind and within the finite; the mystery 
behind all outward seeming. “Wonder at the 
things before you,” are words said to have been 
spoken by Christ Himself, and perhaps in a re- 
naissance of wonder we should see a renaissance 
of religion. 

“Follow the way of Wonder,” writes Stephen 
Paget, in the book from which I have already 
quoted, “for it sets our faces towards wisdom... . 
Look which way you will, up and down the streets 
of the city of the mind, you find everywhere the 
use of Wonder. It helps you, if not to understand, 
yet to have some faint idea of the meaning of 
our being here. It does, I can hardly say how, 
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but it does lead us towards a sane, true, and proper 
vision of that adjustment between God and man, 
in which we live and move.” 

And to wonder is to recognise everywhere 
the presence of mystery. 

All the great things that surround us are 
clothed in mystery—life, love, mind, even matter 
itself. This does not mean that we know nothing 
about them ; it only means that the more we know, 
the more we realise how quickly that which we do 
know merges into that which we do not and cannot 
know, leaving us with a feeling of wonder and 
awe at the greatness of the universe and the limita- 
tions of our own knowledge. 

How can Religion be an exception to this? 
How can we hope to explain man’s relation to the 
Infinite when we know so little of the immediate 
things which surround us? Can the finite compre- 
hend the Infinite? We train the child to live, we 
teach him to love, we develop his mind, we help 
him to acquire mastery over matter, but never with 
the idea of leading him to think that he can know 
or understand all about any of them; only in the 
hope that he may realise something of their im~- 
mediate importance to him, and that, in their 
midst—wondering, reverencing—he may exercise 
his powers for good. 


A child was trying to find out from his 
mother “how God and Jesus could be the same.” 
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In answer, she suggested to him the analogy that 
his Christian name and his surname, though 
equally his own, were but two names for the one 
person. 

How far was such a reply a wise one? she 
asks, 

As such, the analogy seems to me good; 
though I, personally, should use it somewhat differ- 
ently—not so much to suggest an identity between 
God and Jesus, an identity which is likely to con- 
fuse; as to suggest the unique Sonzship~, through 
which Jesus has become, to us, God. 

Each one of us has two names—a surname 
which is determined for us by our parentage, and a 
Christian name which, when added to that sur- 
name, marks out our personal identity. If, as we 
know, our surname is one of which we have reason 
to be proud, the very possession of that name 
makes a certain definite call upon us to become 
worthy of it; and as we grow older and realise 
more of all that our inheritance entails, this call 
upon us becomes increasingly felt. 

Since God, then, is our Father, does it not fol- 
low that we are all called upon to be His children? 
Is not the name “God ”—in humility and reverence 
may I say it?—our surname to which, if we only 
choose to claim it, we are all alike entitled? 

But if God is the Universal Father ; then God 
is also the Father of Jesus Christ. As the child, 
here on earth, has his special name, Robin or Nor- 
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man; so Jesus was the special name on earth by 
which the Christ was known. 

But we are such imperfect children, and 
Jesus was the one perfect Child, revealing in His 
life, in a unique manner, the Father's nature; sent 
by the unseen Father, that, seeing Him, we might 
indeed see His Very Self. 

When, therefore, we speak of Christ as God, 
we are referring, not to an actual identity in which 
“God and Jesus are ¢he same,” but to a wondrous 
spiritual relationship—Christ is THE Son of God, 
our perfect Elder Brother; Jesus-God. 


CHAPTER WY. 


A CHILD’S VIEW OF THE ATONEMENT. 


the doctrine of the Atonement? This is a 

question, the answer to which it is of the 
utmost importance each one of us should think 
out for ourselves, because—only too often—concep- 
tions on this particular matter, uncritically given 
and uncritically received in childhood, are, in 
youth or early manhood, rejected as mythical, and 
with the rejection is involved a weakening of all 
religious faith. 

A teacher writes: A girl of thirteen, after 
lessons on the trial and crucifixion of Jesus, asked : 

“Tf Pilate and Judas had not yielded to 
temptation, how could Christ have died for us?” 

What was the teaching about the Cross of 
Christ which had preceded this question? Had the 
child been taught that Christ had died for her 
“sins ”—died that she “might be forgiven ”— 
died that, by His Death, a reconciliation might be 
brought about between an angry God and sinful 
man, a reconciliation which could not otherwise 
have taken place? And if so, had she been taught 
that which she was capable of understanding? 

Ior 


| what form should we present to the child 
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Had she been taught by someone who, himself or 
herself, really understood the significance of what 
they had attempted to teach? 

Doubts such as these are suggested at the 
start by the very form of the question, for the 
mere asking of such a question on the part of the 
child pre-supposes definite teaching, and at the 
same time surely a fundamental misconception 
of the doctrine of the Atonement. 

Of sin, in itself, the very little child knows 
nothing. Some actions are permitted to him, others 
forbidden: that, at first, is all he knows. But as 
he grows older, he becomes capable of knowing 
more. Gradually he comes to understand that, be- 
hind prohibitions and commands, great principles 
lie; comes to see that wrong is ugly in itself; 
that right is beautiful. Gradually he realises that 
conduct rests upon something deeply rooted within 
him, which, in some strange and mysterious way, 
urges him on towards right-willing and right-do- 
ing; and so, always gradually, he comes to believe 
that, because of this inwardness of action, this 
upward tendency, it is in his power to do the right 
—with God’s help—in spite of temptation, if only 
he wills to do it. 

Surely, then, it is not of siz we want a child 
of thirteen to be most vividly aware, but of this 
inner upward striving; this divine, God-implanted 
impulse towards better things. It is the shining 
of the sun which creates the shadows; it is the 
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impulse towards right which makes the child con- 
scious when he has done wrong. Axd just as 
a plant grows instinctively towards the light, so 
the child, in all unconsciousness, grows ‘towards 
goodness if only we give him the chance. 

“No matter how simply New Testament truths 
are expressed,” writes Rev. H. Kingsmill Moore, 
“they cannot be apprehended readily by the mind 
of the child. Sin, repentance, salvation, and the 
other great facts which are associated with them, 
have different aspects for the adult and for the 
child. They must be seen with a child’s eyes if 
their meaning is to be taught to a child.” 

I want frankly to strive to think out, from the 
child’s own standpoint, this particular matter ; and, 
in so doing, I do sincerely hope that I shall hurt 
no one. I am deeply conscious that this doctrine 
of the Atonement would not have been handed 
on from generation to generation, strengthening 
and uplifting, did it not enshrine some great truth, 
some deep experience of the individual human 
soul. Yet, in the somewhat crude forms in which 
it is still presented to the child—in much of our 
class teaching and many of our most familiar 
hymns—can we ourselves reconcile it with our 
knowledge of God as revealed in Christ Jesus? 
Can we easily justify it to the child as loving, or 
even as just? 

What, then, is the spiritual experience em- 
bodied for us in this particular belief, which has 
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persisted from age to age? And how far can we 
help the child to enter into it with us? In what 
hght do we view it when—putting our own ideas 
for the time being aside—we strive to look out 
upon life with the simplicity, the innate sensitive- 
ness, the response of the child? 

It is an educational truism that we can only 
lead the child on to new knowledge along the 
lines of the knowledge which he already pos- 
sesses—how far are we able, through his know- 
ledge of that which is involved in human love, to 
glean for him some faint conception of the mean- 
ing and the mystery of the Divine Love? 

By this effort to see with the eyes of the child, 
we shall ourselves gain in clearness of perception : 
of that I am sure. For the judgment of a child 
is one of the best tests of moral and spiritual truth. 
We older folk tend all unconsciously to cloud the 
clearness of our vision by custom or prejudice, by 
intellectual subtleties; the child, with his open 
heart and mind, his direct and simple outlook, is 
nearer than we are to the Kingdom of Heaven. 
And is it not a fact—a fact which is continually 
borne in upon us in our teaching of children— 
that those things which are eternally true are, for 
the most part, extraordinarily simple and easy to 
grasp, though naturally not easy to explain? 

What, then, viewed from the child’s stand- 
point, is the simple lesson of the Cross which it 
is in our power to impart ? 


% 
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Is not the first thing which we realise about 
Love, as we look out upon life, its power, through 
suffering, to redeem? 

Ronald was the “black sheep ” of his family. 
Continually fresh punishments were devised for 
him by his parents in the hope of effecting an 
improvement ; but all to no avail. As a matter of 
fact, punishment only seemed to make him worse. 
One day, for instance, when for some misde- 
meanour he was sent to bed, he tore the sheets 
into ribbons and broke all in the room he could lay 
his hands upon! But hardened sinner though he 
was, he was the soul of honesty; and his heart 
was tender. 

One day, a sister a few years younger than 
himself broke a valuable piece of china; and fear- 
ing to confess to her mother, she made a confidant 
of her scapegrace brother. As a result of his 
persuasion, she confessed her fault; and, greatly 
to her surprise, she was not punished ; she was not 
even scolded! Her mother only told her that she 
was very, very sorry—the more so as the broken 
china could never be replaced. Delighted at her 
escape, she ran to tell her brother all about it, ex- 
pecting him to be equally pleased with herself ! 
“Oh, Molly, how dreadful! ” was the lad’s only 
comment—he was thirteen years old at the time— 
“Did you cry? I would rather have been punished 
a thousand times than see Mother sorry like that. 
I couldn’t bear that at all.” 
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The so-called “black sheep ” had a very ten- 
der heart, hidden away. Had his parents only 
shown him their love in a way which he could 
understand, Love would have redeemed him. 
Love has power when all else fails; and until the 
child has experienced human love, there is nothing 
known in his life by which we can interpret to him 
the uxknown in this great and abiding mystery of 
the Atonement. 

“Tt is only through our mysterious human 
relationships,” writes the author of “Tom Brown’s 
Schooldays,” “through the love and tenderness and 
purity of mothers, and sisters and wives, through 
the strength and courage and wisdom of fathers, 
and mothers, and teachers, that we can come to 
the knowledge of Him, in Whom alone the love, 
and the tenderness, and the purity, and the 
strength, and the courage, and the wisdom of all 
these dwell for ever in perfect fullness.” 

If the child, in his relationship with others, 
has experienced the love of a good mother, father, 
teacher or friend, who suffers and forgives—then 
he can begin to understand, from his own inner 
experience, the essential truth of the Atonement ; 
for the doctrine of the Atonement is the most 

‘triumphant expression of the truth about Love. 


What, then, is this truth? The child herself 
can tell us. 
When you do something very wrong, lassie— 
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(we can ask her)—when, forgetting what is right, 
you are perhaps cruel or selfish or afraid to own 
up to a fault, perhaps you tell a lie—who do you 
think is the most troubled about it, you yourself 
or your mother, who loves you, and who, because 
of her great love, cares so much that you should 
always do the right? Even when, to help you to 
understand and to remember, she punishes you 
for a fault, who suffers most from the punishment, 
you or your mother ? 

And the child should know (will know, if it 
be a fact) that the mother, who has done no wrong, 
but who loves the little wrongdoer, it is she who 
suffers, far more than the wrongdoer herself. 

This is the first great truth even about human 
love. 


Then we can continue. When your mother is 
so sorry at your wrongdoing, lassie, what difference 
does that make to you? Don’t you feel sorrier, 
just because you see your mother so sorry? Does 
it not make you long, with God’s help, never to 
grieve your mother in the same way again, if you 
can possibly manage it? And the child knows that 
it 1S SO. 

Then can she not understand that, in and 
through her mother’s suffering, she is herself 
“saved ” from further wrongdoing ; made a better 
little person, more of one mind with her mother 
in matters of right and wrong; and, through that 
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mother, who is to her at once a sign and a symbol 
of God here on earth, more af one with God Him- 
self ? 

This is the second great truth, even about 
human love. 


But if, in her own experience, she has known 
that one who has done wrong is able, through the 
sacrifice borne by another, to be brought into closer 
union with God, should it be hard for her to 
grasp the further thought of the world-wide possi- 
bilities which lie hidden in the sacrifice of such 
an one as Christ—Christ, whose power of loving 
was so great that not only the wrongdoing of His 
nearest and dearest caused Him pain, but the 
wrongdoing of the whole world? 

Such a thought, springing immediately out of 
her own most intimate experience, is not hard for 
the child to grasp. Yet is it not the expression, 
in the simple language of childhood, of the doctrine 
which we are considering, that of the AT-ONE- 
MENT between the will of man and the will of 
God? 

For the grown person a fuller interpretation 
is both necessary and possible; but for the child, 
to begin with, is not this simple fact of the power 
of Love, through suffering, to AT-ONE, all that we 
need? Is not the meaning and purpose of life 
ever more fully revealed to the child in her mother’s 
loving sacrifice? And is it not through such a 
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revelation as this, that, gradually and increasingly, 
she can interpret, and enter into, Christ’s sacrifice 
upon the Cross? 

Perhaps, if the child had been so taught, she 
would never have asked the question :— 

“If Judas and Pilate had not yielded to - 
temptation, how could Christ have died for 
iS’ 

But if the question were asked, along what 
lines should we frame a reply? 

Should we not need to make clear, first of all, 
that the part played by Judas and Pilate was only 
secondary to that played by the priests—the 
priests, who fiercely resented Christ’s claim to be 
the long-expected Messiah; whose whole atti- 
tude towards life stood out in entire contrast to 
that of Jesus. So intense was their hatred that it 
was inevitable, in a very short time, that He should 
be called upon to choose beween the surrender of 
His mission—and death—even death upon the 
Cross. The will of the Son was at one with the 
will of the Father, and He therefore chose to die. 
“My meat,” He said, “is to do the will of Him that 
sent Me.” “I lay down My life, and no man 
taketh it from Me.” 

And then, can we convey to the child any 
idea of the ultimate meaning of that supreme sacri- 
fice? Can we help her to see how, through the 
Cross, men have been, and still are, “saved ” from 
sin, “at-oned ” with God? 


’ 
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This has been the object of this chapter. 
The Mystery of the Atonement is rooted and 
grounded in Love, infinite and abiding, ever- 
deepening. And is it not through a deeper appre- 
ciation of the meaning and the purpose of love in 
life that we all, grown folk and children too, begin 
to hear faint whispers from the Eternal, and hear- 
ing, see the Divine in the human, the human in the 
Divine? 

And then—why then we first degin to under- 
stand what the Atonement means. 


“Tt seems to me,’ a teacher writes, “that 
Christ’s At-one-ment did not consist merely in His 
death upon the Cross, but in His life before and 
after; that His life on earth and His Church’s 
present work are all part of one great Divine plan 
to make men ‘at one’ with the Infinite, and that 
this began at the beginning of all time and goes 
on throughout eternity. And this brings me to 
the thought of the mystery of the Holy Trinity, 
which has often worried me, but I seem to be able 
to explain it a little to myself in this way :— 
Throughout the ages there has been God, the 
Father, creating and caring for His own—then for 
thirty-three years the Spirit of God took the form 
of a Man, and in the person of Jesus Christ (Son 
of God and Son of Man) God the Son dwelt on 
earth to draw men to Him by His perfect Life, 
but more so, even, by His wonderful Death and 
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Resurrection—and then, in the same form, He dis- 
appeared from their sight, but still remained near 
them, though invisible, and still remains as God 
the Holy Ghost, working in the minds and hearts 
of His people. But can children enter into this 
thought at all? Can they be expected to think of 
God, Christ and the Comforter as one Spirit—not 
three persons? Also, it seems to me that Christ’s 
At-one-ment did not consist merely in His death 
upon the cross, but in His life before and after.” 
It is an educational truism which, in recent 
chapters, again and again, I have taken for 
granted that only by means of the known, 
can we attain to knowledge of the un- 
known. Until, therefore, the meaning and 
the purpose of human love have been revealed, 
we cannot hope to enter into the mystery of the 
Divine love; and only in so far as we have begun 
to understand the power to redeem which we our- 
selves possess, and the men and women round about 
us, can we even begin to understand the mystery 
of the redeeming power of God. Begiu to under- 
stand, for the Atonement is a divine mystery, 
which grows more, and not less, amazing as we 
dwell upon it; begin to understand, for we can 
only truly understand that in which we ourselves 
take some part. And not once, but many times 
in our lives, we must have known what it means, 
through love, to at-one or to be at-oned. Out of 
the heart of each person’s most intimate experi- 
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ence, there arises a suggestion—a suggestion preg- 
nant with meaning—as to the purpose of this suf- 
fering, atoning Love, and so far I have dealt only 
with this aspect of the subject. 

But Love can and does at-one, apart from 
suffering, for the power to inspire and to uflzft, 
which is of the very essence of love, in and by 
itself, redeems from Sin. 

Read Jerome K. Jerome’s story, “ The Stran- 
ger in the Fourth Floor Back,” in this connection, 
and in an extraordinarily vivid and concrete form, 
you will realise what I mean. In the presence 
of the Stranger, the narrow, stunted, twisted lives 
of the men and women in that second-rate board- 
ing house were transformed into something new 
and strangely beautiful—transformed (at-oned with 
the Infinite) not by anything which the Stranger 
did or suffered, but simply by His being what He 
was. For the Stranger, because He loved, be- 
lieved; and to that belief one and all instinc- 
tively responded. 

“Even when there are no signs of goodness 
or ability »—writes Dr. Sophie Bryant, giving a 
practical rule for the guidance of those called upon 
to deal with so-called “ difficult ” children—“ still 
believe in both; no-one is so hopelessly bad or 
hopelessly stupid that your faith will not prove 
in itself a cause of cure.” 

Belief kindles effort ; love awakens love—and, 
in the presence of a believing love, it becomes 
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natural to us to be good. This the veriest 
child knows in his experience, though he could 
not explain it, even to himself. “I want to be 
good when I’m with Nannie—somehow or other,” 
wondered four-year-old Ronald; but those who 
knew Nannie did not wonder, they understood. 

“T, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto 
me”—the Master said once. “ Draw all men” ? 
How? Because the power of Infinite Love by 
itself uplifts, compels, at-ones. The truth of the 
Atonement finds its complete, its supreme and 
triumphant expression in the Death upon the 
Cross, but it is enshrined in every detail of Christ’s 
Life. 

And “beholding we are transformed with the 
same image ”; through Love, saved from sin, by 
being saved from sinning. 
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Other Books by Edith E. Read Mumford, M.A. 





The Dawn of Character: A Study of Child Life. 
Sixth Impression. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. Cloth boards. 
“This is a book which will rank with the works of the masters of 
child study. We commend it without reservation to all desirous of 
possessing a reliable and rational guide to a  child’s character- 

building.”-—The Child. 

“Tt contains many illuminating stories, many wise reflections, many 
helpful principles, and it is permeated by a spirit of love and 
reverence for little children which ought to be the basis of all 
scientific study.”—The Inquirer. 

“A really admirable book on the training of very young children.” 
—The London Teacher. , 


The Life and Teaching of Jesus. 


For YOUNG CHILDREN. 
Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. net. Cloth boards. 

‘““A charming as well as a useful book. We cordially recommend 
this book as a guide to teachers and others in the formation of their 
syllabuses of work. There is, indeed, no reason why it should not be 
adopted as the text book for children to read in schools.’’—The 
Woman Teacher’s World. 

‘““This book should help many children to form the habit of daily 
Bible reading which, as Mrs. Mumford says, is best formed while the 
child is young, while the way in which the book is arranged and 
introduced makes it a valuable object lesson for Sunday School 
teachers.”—The Sunday School Times. 

Rev. Joun Hunter, D.D., of Glasgow, writes: ‘‘I have gone 
through your little book most carefully, and I congratulate you most 
heartily on its production. It is a good piece of work. It is not 
expensive, and ought, therefore, to have a large circulation. I wish 
our Board Schools would adopt it as a manual of religious instruction. 
It contains all that children need to be taught.” 


The Dawn of Religion in the Mind of the Child. 
A Srupy or Cup Lirr. 


First Impression, January, 1916. Second Impression, April, 1916. 
Crown 8vo. 1s, 6d. net. Cloth boards. 

“For all mothers with young children this book will be quite 
invaluable; its wisdom, knowledge of the psychology of childhood, and 
breadth of view are only a few of the strong points which indicate its 
peculiar value to parents.”—Mothers in Council. 

“It is without exception one of the most fascinating and helpful 
books on the subject that we have seen. .....s.c0cccceene 
indeed, all who have to do with children, should make a point of 
studying these pages; they will learn many things of eternal value.” 
—Church Times. 

“It is one of the most fascinating books on child study that we 
have come across.’—The Challenge. 





All the above Books can be obtained from 
London : THE SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 57 & 59, Ludgate Hill, E.C.4 








Outline Lessons and Addresses 


for Children. 





Dreams and Deeds : A Series of Addresses. 

By Benjamin J. Gibbon. 

Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. net. Cloth Boards. 
Keep to the Right. Outline Addresses. 


By Grace Winter. 
Post 8vo. 1s. 6d. net. Cloth Boards. 


Outline Addresses and Lessons on Scripture Emblems 


With Illustrations. 
By Sarah G. Stock. 
Post 8vo. 1s. 6d. net. Cloth Boards. 


Outlines for my Class. Graded Bible Lessons. 
By W. H. Groser, B.Sc. 





Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. net. Cloth Boards. 
Outline Lessons for Junior Classes on the Life of our Lord 

By Annie B 5 

Demy 8vo. 3s. 6d. Cloth Boards. 


Things that are Lovely. Talks with the Children. 


By A. Averell Ramsey. 
Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. net. Cloth Boards. 


Three Years with the Children. 156 Children’s Sermons. 


By Amos R. Wells. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. Cloth Boards. 


Wayside Talks. 32 Addresses to Children. 


By E. W. Winterbotham. 
Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. net. Cloth Boards. 





London : 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 
57 and 59, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 4. 





CHILD SONGS 


VOLS. I. and Ii. 


For the Primary and Junior Departments of the Sunday School and 
Day School, and for Home Singing. 


Edited and in part composed by 


CAREY BONNER 


(Editor of ‘‘ The Sunday School Hymnary,” &c.), 
With Foreword by GEO. HAMILTON ARCHIBALD. 


“Within its pages we have a really excellent collection of child 
songs suitable for the Primary Department of the Sunday Schoo! and 
Day School, and for Home Singing. There are also included in the 
book a number of marches that will be found useful in school, ‘ hush ’” 
music, and twelve verses for repetition. There are also a_ full 
classified index, and Hints and Suggestions on the teaching of the 
pieces. The object of the compiler has been to issue a work that will 
help to secure better religious teaching upon educational lines, and he 
has admirably succeeded.”—The Teacher. 

““The Rev. Carty Bonner is doing splendid service for our Sunday 
Schools in the direction of better singing of the best hymns. ‘ Child 
Songs’ is just the book we wanted for the little ones.”—The Centenary 
Circular, 


Vol. I. also contains Alphabetical and Classified Indexes, Order of 
Exercises, Hints on the Teaching of the Pieces. 


Among the principal features of Vol. II. are: 
Songs of the Months; Songs to Illustrate—The Life and Work of 
Jesus Christ; Heroism, Duty and the Christian Virtues; Play; Bible 
Stories—Old and New Testaments; Nature Talks; Opening and 
Closing Worship; Marches—Vocal and Instrumental; The Seasons, 
with a Number of Pieces suitable for Week-day Use. - 


With Alphabetical and Classified Indexes. 


Price of each Volume: 


WORDS AND MUSIC. Illustrated Paper Covers o> 228, 6d. nets 
aS be Limp Cloth in oe «. 3S. od. net. 
a A Cloth Boards = 3s. 6d. net. 


WORDS ONLY. Paper Covers, 3d. net; tan Cloth, 4d. net. 





London: 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 
57 and 59, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 4. 








The most Up-to-date Nearly 2 million 
ymnary published. Copies Sold. 


The Sunday School Hymnary 


Edited by CAREY BONNER. 





Over 600 Hymns with Tunes in both Notations 


Graded for all the Departments of the Modern Sunday School. 





SOME REMARKABLE TESTIMONIALS, 

Dr. Cuirrorp :—‘ The nearest approach to perfection yet made in 
Sunday School Hymn Books—a still further advance in the 
direction of robust and vigorous hymnology.” 

Dr. Campsett Morcan :—‘* There is no doubt that, without any 
exception, it is far and away the finest Hymn book for the use of 
Sunday Schools that I have ever seen.” 

Dr F. B. Meyer :—‘‘ The most complete storehouse of Hymns for 
young people that exists.” 

Dr. W. L. Watkinson :—‘‘ It seems to me your new Hymn book is most 
painstaking and thoroughly good. It can only be a treasure to the 
schools of our land.” 


Net. Net. 
Baiids s. d 
WORDS ONLY. WORDS AND MUSIC 
Paper Cover e vas 5 (Staff Notation). 
Limp Cloth aa ove 7 Paper Covers con Rte ey al) 
Cloth, Stiff Board Covers 9 Limp Cloth 40 
Cloth, Round Corners, Cloth Boards eS aro 
Burnished Gilt Edges, 
Gilt Lettered on Side ee) 
and Back aa pe eS Pano Gave: 4 3 
Paste Grain, Round Cor- Lin SO Aes, ree ase 3 
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ners, Gilt Edges mista 6 Cloth Board 
Padded Paste Grain, 2 Cakes See oo Be 1G 
Round Corners, Gilt PRESENTATION COPIES— 
Edges = 20 3,0 WORDS AND MUSIC, 
Large Type Edition, Paste Grain Limp, Round 
Cloth Boards aa Be Corners, Gilt Edges ... 8 6 
Limp Cloth, with Respon- Padded Paste Grain, 
sive Readings ae 9 Round Corners, Gilt 
Cloth, Stiff Board Covers, Edges AS <n LOn 0 
with Responsive Rutland Morocco, Round 
Readings 1 0 Corners, Gold Roll, Red 
(Other Editions to order only.) under Gold Edges... 12 6 


For School use, the Names of Schools can be printed on Covers of 
the Cheaper Words Editions for 2s. the first hundred, 
and 1/- per hundred afterwards. 


Quotations will be given for other Styles of Binding. 


London ; THE SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 57 & 59, Ludgate Hill, E.C.4 
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THE UNION OF YOUNG WORSHIPPERS. 


This is the testimony of the rapidly increasing 
number of Churches and Schools now adopting the 
Union of Young Worshippers. 


WHAT IT IS. 


The Union begins with the pledge of the Union 
of Young Worshippers, by which every child promises 
to attend one of the worshipping sessions of the Church, 
but it extends the scope of interest and direction to 
Decision for Christ, Service for Christ, and joining 
His Church. 


HOW IT WORKS. 


The basis of the method ts a handsome certificate 
with places for four seals. These are supplied to 
ministers and are affixed by them to the certificate, 
when the member undertakes to attend at least one 
service every Sunday, makes the great decision, under- 
takes Christian work, and joins the Church. 


Full particulars of the constitution of the Union, 
the method of work, the price of the necessary requisites, 
etc., will be supplied gratis on application to the 
Trade Manager, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 
57 & 59, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 4. 








Books by Dr. A. E. Garvie, 


Principal of New College, London. 


The Minister and the Young Life of the Church 


Dealing with the Duty of the Church to its 
Young People. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. Od. net. Cloth Boards. 


Religious Education 
Mainly from a Psychological Standpoint. 
F’cap 8vo. 1s. 6d. net. Cloth Boards. 


A Course of Bible Study for Adolescents 
Dealing with Decision, Duty and Discipline. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. Od. net. Cloth Boards. 


The Problems of Adolescence 


Crown 8vo. 3d. net. Paper Covers. 


The Ethics of Temperance 
As applied to the Drink Question. 
_ Demy 12mo. 1s. Od. Cloth Boards. 


Un conjunction with Prof. Peake, D.D., 
and others.) 
Studies in Christian Truth : 
A Course of Lessons for Adolescents. 
Crown 8vo. 6d. net. Paper Covers. 


Crown 8vo. 1s. Od. net. Cloth Boards. 


London : 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 
57 and 59, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 4. 





Charming Books on Nature Study 





A CHILD’S YEAR WITH NATURE. 


Fifty-two Nature Talks for Primary Children. 
By Margery H. Briggs, B.Sc., F.E.S. 


Coloured Frontispiece and numerous IIlustrations. 


Imp. l6mo. 3s. 6d. net. Cloth Boards. 


“A deep insight into Child Nature gives the book a very special value. 
This volume is certainly one that ought to be read by every Primary 
teacher and superintendent.”— 7eachers and Taught. 


NATURE TALKS 
By Ethel J. Archibald. 


Coloured Frontispiece and over 100 Illustrations by 
Margaret A. Backhouse. 
A Practical Guide for Primary Teachers. 


Grown Ato. 4s. Od. net. Cloth Boards. 


“*Nature Talks’ should prove a veritable delight for Primary teachers. 
The spiritual truth of each subject is skilfully indicated .... and the 
illustrations are of the greatest value."—7he United Methodist. 


NATURE’S WONDERLAND 


By W. Percival Westell, F.L.S. 
Author of “Bird Studies,” ‘“ The Boy’s Own Nature 
Book,” etc. 


Illustrated with over 30 Photographs direct from Nature. 


Imp. l6mo. 2s. 6d. net. Cloth Boards. 


“Mr. Westell has a keen eye and true passion for nature and all its 
beauties, We recommend this delightful book as a daily companion to 
all—old and young. The exquisite photographs of nests, baby birds, 
flowers and objects of all kinds, are of inestimable value. "__The British 
Weekly. 





London: 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 
57 and 59, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 4. 








Helpful Books on 


BLACKBOARD WORK 


Band of Hope Blackboard, The : 
Blackboard Teaching applied to the weekly 
meetings of the Band of Hope. 

By R. W. Sindall, F.C.S., with 85 Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. Cloth Boards. 

Bible and the Blackboard, The 
By the late Sir F. F. Belsey, J.P. 

With Frontispiece illustrating the use of 
Coloured Chalks, and numerous Lesson Plans. 
Crown 8vo. Is. 6d. net. Cloth Boards. 

Eye Teaching in the Sunday School 
By R. W. Sindall, F.C.S. 

Profusely illustrated with Blackboard Plans. 
Crown 8vo. Is. 6d. net. Cloth Boards. 

Practical Blackboard Work 
By Thomas F. Delf. 

With Coloured Frontispiece, and 24 pages 
of Blackboard illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. Is. 6d. net. Cloth Boards. 

Simple Eye Teaching 
By the late A. W. Webster. 

Illustrated with numerous Blackboard and 
other diagrams. 
Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. net. Cloth Boards. 
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London : 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY 
NEW TESTAMENT. 


A Translation into Modern English from the original Greek 
(Westcott and Hort’s Text). 





To-day there is more need than ever for a more 
thorough and intelligent reading of the Scriptures, yet too 
often—in the rush and bustle of life—we hear the excuse that 
the language of the year 1611 is out of harmony with the 
needs of the present day ! 

To all such criticism there is the ready answer “The 
New Testament is translated into the modern English in 
everyday use.” J 

This translation is a great success both in England and 
America, and that it is meeting a real need is proved by the 
fact that many thousands of copies are being sold yearly. 

Will you use it and recommend it ? 

THE GUARDIAN Says :—‘‘ We can heartily recommend all who have 
to explain Scripture—and, indeed, all who wish to understand it better— 
to become possessed of this careful and reasonable attempt to make the 
New Testament more intelligible to the present generation of English- 
speaking people.” 

Rev. E, F. MacCartuy (Edgbaston) writes :-—“ I recognise the 
extreme value of the rendering of the New Testament in Modern English 
and congratulate the Company on having discharged the duty they set 
themselves with such fidelity to the spirit of the original Greek.” 

Rev. J. G. McCussin (Horncastle) writes :—‘‘ The translation itself 
is very good. I have seen several other translations into something like 


Modern English, but I put this translation easily first.” 
CAxon WILSON (Worcester) writes :—‘ It is a work of great interest.” 






























LARGE TYPE EDITION. Royal 8vo. Cloth Boards. 5)/- net. 
PRESENTATION EDITION on India Paper, Green Calf, Gilt Top, 


in box, 5/- net. 


ORDINARY EDITION. Cloth Boards. Gilt Top, 2/6 net ; Leather, 
Gilt Edges, 3/6 net. 


POPULAR EDITION. Cloth Boards, 1/6 net. 






London: 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 
57 and 59, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 4. 





A GRADED BIBLE 


to.suit Children of various ages. 


Specially selected by Thiselton Mark, D.Lit., 


Manchester University. 





1. THE BIBLE FOR CHILDREN 


Bible Stories in Bible Language. 


With numerous Illustrations beautifully printed 
on plate paper from world-famous pictures 


by Sir J. E. Millais, P.R.A., Briton Riviére, 
R.A.,W.Holman Hunt, R.A.,etc., and 3 Maps 


2. THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S BIBLE 


Part 1. Old Testament Selections with 
8 Illustrations, and 3 Maps. 


Part 2. New Testament Selections with 

8 Illustrations, and 7 Maps. 
Presentation Editions 

With additional Illustrations in colour, etc. 
Imp. l6mo. 2s. 6d. net. Cloth Boards. 
Popular Editions. 

Crown 8vo. Is. 6d. net. Cloth Boards. 


London : 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 
57 and 59, Ludgate Hill, E.C..4. 





WORKS BY J. R. MILLER, D.D. 


Large editions have been sold of these 
helpful books and sales continue steadily. 


Building of Character, The. , 
Cloth, small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. Cloth, large imperial 
16mo, 3s. 6d. Large imperial 16mo, padded paste 
grain, round corners, gilt edges, 9s. 6d. 

Come Ye Apart. Daily Readings in the Life of Christ. 
Cloth, large imperial 16mo, antique laid paper, 3s. 6d. 
Padded paste grain, round corners, gilt roll, red under 
gold edges, in box, 9s. 6d. Small Dainty Edition, 
cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 3s. net. Also velvet. 
Persian yapp, 4s. net. : 

Counsel and Help. 

A Book of Short Readings for Every Day in the Year. 
Decorative title-page by E. A. Pike. Imperial 32mo, 
cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 3s. net. Also velvet Persian 
yapp, 4s. net. 

Help for the Day. 

A Brief Portion for Every Day in the Year. Selected 
by “M.M.R.” Imperial 32mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net; 
leather, 3s. net. Also velvet Persian yapp, 4s. net. 

Home Making; or, The Ideal Family Life. 

Cloth, small 8vo, 3s. 6d. Cloth, large imperial 16mo, 
3s. 6d. Large imperial 16mo, antique laid paper, 
padded paste grain, round corners, gilt roll, red under 
gold edges, in box, 9s. 6d. 

Perfect Home, The. 

Cloth, small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. Padded paste grain, 
round corners, gilt edges, 5s. 

Weekday Religion. 

Cloth, small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. Cloth, large imperial 
16mo, 3s. 6d. Large imperial 16mo, padded paste 
grain, round corners, gilt roll, red under gold edges, 
in box, 9s. 6d. 





London : 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 
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Devotional Poems 


BY 


MISS EDITH HICKMAN DIVALL, 





A COLLECTION OF EXQUISITE VERSES. 
DAINTY VOLUMES. °. TASTILY BOUND. 















Cloth Leather 
A Believer’s Rest. . .. 1/6net .. 3/- net 


A Believer’s Songs Soa ee a 
A Believer’s Thoughts .. 1/6, .. 3/- ,, 


At the Master’s Feet 
Daily Readings in Prose 
and Verse a Ree Ge le OIG: 


Lord of My Life, The .. 1/6,, .. 3)/- ,, 


Unto You That Believe 
Daily Readings for a 
Month in Prose & Verse I/- , .. 2/6,, 


Voices of Life .. oe NIG e248). = Sie. 5 
What Manner of Love.. 1/6,, .. 3/- ,, 


London : 
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A Selection of Teachers’ Books. 


PRINCIPLES AND ART OF TEACHING. 


t of Teaching, The. ee ? 
oad By the abe: Sir Joshua Fitch. New Edition. Edited by Rev. 


Frank Johnson. Cloth boards, Is. net. Paper, 6d. net. 

Child in the Midst, The. 
A Guide to New Sunday School Methods. By Ernest H. Hayes. 
With Foreward by Principal Ritchie. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
2s. 6d. net. 

Danger of Pointing the Moral, The. 

By G. Hamilton Archibald, Author of ‘©The Sunday School of 
To-morrow.”? With Diagrams. Cloth boards, Is. 6d. net 
Graded School Problems. ; : : : 

A consideration of many difficulties raised in connection with 
the working of Beginner’s, Primary, and Junior Departments. 
By Emily Huntley. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. net. 
How to Teach : é 
A Practical Guide for Sunday School Teachers, with numerous 
Model Lessons. By W. D. Bavin, Head Master, Higher School, 
Swindon. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 
Jottings and Hints for Lay Preachers. ; 
By Rev. F. B. Meyer, B.A., Cloth boards, 1s. net. Sixth Thousand. 
Literature as an Aid to Teaching. 
With a list of Books. By Alan Northman. Cloth boards, 6d. net. 
‘Making of a Teacher, The: 
Some phases of the problems of Religious Education. By Prof. 
Martin G. Brumbaugh, LL.D., Ph.D., of Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 8s. 6d. net. 
Primer of Sunday School Teaching, A. 
Cloth boards, 1s. net; paper, 6d. net. 
Point of Contact in Teaching, The. 
By Patterson Du-Bois. Cloth boards, 1s. 6d. net. 
Sunday School (The) and its Relations. 
By Prof. Marcus Dods, D.D., Principal Simon, D.D., and the 
Revs. Hugh Black, M.A., George Jackson, B.A., A. R. Buckland, 
M.A., A. R. Henderson, M.A. Cloth boards, gilt top, 1s. net. 
Sunday School Teachers’ Manual, The; 
Or, The Principles and Methods of Instruction as applied to 
Sunday School Work. By W. H. Groser, B.Sc. (Hon. Literary 
Secretary S.S. Union). Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 2s. 6d. 
Twenty-fourth Edition. Revised by the Author. 
Teacher and the Class, The. 
A Series of Articles by Dean Farrar, Dr. Stalker, Dr. R. F. 
Horton, Dr. D. W. Simon, and others. Padded paste grain, 
round corners, gilt edges, 3s.; cloth boards, gilt top, Is. New 
Edition. 
The Unfolding of Personality as the Chief Aim in Education. 
Some Chapters in Educational Psychology. By Thiselton Mark, 
D.Lit., M.A., B.Sc., Author cf ‘‘ The Teacher and The Child.’”’ 
Cloth boards, 2s. net. 
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A Selection of Teachers’ Books. 


CHILD STUDY, &c. 


Child Nature and Child Nurture. 
By Prof. Edward Porter St. John, M.A., Pd.M. Crown 8vo, 


cloth boards. 2s. net. 
Dawn of Religion in the Mind of the Child, The. 
By Edith E. Read Mumford, M.A., Clothworkers’ Scholar, Girton 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. net. 
“From One to Twenty-One.” 
Studies in Mind Growth. By Professor Walter C. Murray, 
M.A., LL.D. Cloth boards, Is. net. 
How to Promote and Conduct a Successful Revival. 
By R. A. Torrey, D.D. Contains Special Chapters on the Young. 
Cloth boards, 8s. 6d. net. 
Ministry of the Church to the Young. 
A Course of Five Lectures delivered in Regent’s Park College to 
Students and Teachers. ‘‘ The Ridley Lectures,’”? znd Course. 
By Rev. Richard Glover, D.D. Cloth boards, 1s. 6d. net. 
Opening Life, The. 
Studies in Childhood and Youth. By W. H. Groser, B.Sc., Author 
of ‘*The Sunday School Teachers’ Manual,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 2s. net. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL ORGANISATION AND HISTORY. 


Graded School, The: 
Its Organisation and Requirements. By Emily Huntley. 


Paper covers, 6d. net. 


New Century Sunday School. : 
Discussions of the International Lessons Committee in Conference. 


Cloth boards, Is. net. 


Planning a Modern Sunday School. 
Being Suggestions and Directions to meet the new Grading 


System. With five facsimiles of Architects’ Plans for Modern 
Sunday School Buildings. Paper boards, ls. net. 


Sunday School of To-morrow, The. 
Geo. Hamilton Archibald, Author of ‘‘ Bible Lessons for 


Little Beginners,” ‘‘ The Junior Department,” &c., &e. Cloth 
boards, 1s. 6d. net. 


Why Grade? 
By Principal D. L. Ritchie, Nottingham. Crown 8vo, paper 
covers, 3d. net. 
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London : 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 
57 and 59, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 4. 





MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


For more than a Quarter of a Century 


The Sunday School Union 


Has been the Pioneer among Religious Societies 
in supplying the 


Best and Cheapest 


Musical Instruments 
of all kinds 


to meet the requirements of their customers; and in particular the 


CHURCHES and SCHOOLS 


among whom, by their long experience, special 

facilities, and a practical knowledge of Sunday 

School work, they have gained a _ high 

reputation for good value and _ sound 
workmanship. 


PIANOS AND ORGANS CONSIDERABLY 
BELOW the USUAL CATALOGUE PRICES 





EVERY INSTRUMENT 
GUARANTEED FOR TEN YEARS 
By The Sunday School Union. 


EASY INSTALMENT TERMS. 
PLEASE SEND A POSTCARD FOR OUR CATALOGUE, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION 
PIANO AND ORGAN SALOONS, 
56, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 4. 
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